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OUR  SIXTIETH  YEAR 


THIS  number  of  Education  is 
the  first  in  our  sixtieth  year  of 
publication.  During  this  school 
year  we  shall  continue  the  policy  of 
the  last  few  years  of  having  the  major 
portion  of  each  number,  except  this 
one,  devoted  to  a  particular  subject 
under  the  editorial  guidance  of  one  of 
our  associate  editors.  Next  month  we 
will  have  some  fine  articles  on  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  by  both  proponents 
and  opponents.  In  November  we  will 
feature  Art  Education  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  Commercial  Education.  The  first 
three  numbers  in  1940  will  be  on  the 
important  subjects  of  Geography,  So¬ 
cial  Science,  and  Economics.  The  re¬ 
maining  issues  for  the  year  will  fea¬ 
ture  Physical  Education,  Industrial 
Arts,  and  Radio  and  Education.  We 
will  also  publish  in  an  early  issue  a 
full-length  analysis  of  the  two  travel 
diaries  which  created  so  much  general 
attention  last  wdnter — With  Malice 
Toward  Some  and  Listen,  the  Wind. 
These  will  be  compared  in  a  form  of 
analysis  that  is  entirely  new  by  Pro¬ 


fessor  William  H.  F.  Lamont  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  whose  analysis  of 
The  Citadel  was  so  favorably  received 
by  our  readers  last  year.  To  give  va¬ 
riety  we  expect  to  have  an  article  or 
two  each  month  on  some  subject  other 
tlian  the  one  featured. 

New  Associate  Editors 
We  are  pleased  to  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  new  editors  who  will  as¬ 
sist  us  this  year:  Mr.  Carl  G.  Miller, 
instructor  in  English  and  journalism 
in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School, 
Spokane,  Washington,  who  will  edit 
the  October  number;  Mr.  Max  J. 
Herzberg,  popular  principal  of  the 
Weequahic  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
fields  of  English  and  journalism  and 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ra¬ 
dio  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English;  and  Dr.  William  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  New  York  University,  who 
will  assist  with  book  reviews  and  have 
charge  of  our  new  feature,  “Reviews 
of  Recent  Recordings”  each  month. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING 

William  Hermanns,  Ph.  D. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Hermann*  received  hi*  M.A.  from  the  Vniver*it)(  of  Berlin  and  hi*  Ph.D.  (nocioJogy) 
from  the  Vnirertity  of  Frankfort.  At  pre*cnt,  he  i*  an  in*tructor  at  the  New  York 
In*titute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  charge  of  problem  children,  and  al*o  a*  a 

teacher  of  Herman. — Editor. 

The  teacher  maj  borrow  his  A  ininible  teacher  does  not  impose 
thoughts  from  school  books  to  himself  upon  a  child,  for  he  does  not 
teach  a  subject,  but  no  book  can  wish  that  a  child  should  become  men- 
show  him  how  to  teach  a  pupil.  Sue-  ally  or  emotionally  enslaved.  He 

cessful  teaching  means  growing  with  serves.  He  does  not  merely  give  — 
the  pupil.  There  is  no  growth  with-  that  would  create  dependency  —  he 
out  life.  A  book  in  itself  is  finished  shares.  He  longs  to  share  also  what 
and  can  serve  a  teacher  only  if  he  is  a  child  has  to  give.  He  would  eagerly 
able  to  revive  the  contents  through  his  listen  to  the  child’s  inner  voice,  as  it 
own  thoughts,  just  as  the  rose  grafted  summons  the  teacher  to  know  himself, 
on  a  wild  rosebush  can  grow  only  when  The  pure  eyes  of  the  child  are  a  chal- 
the  mother  branch  has  life  enough  to  Icnge  to  him  to  make  himself  worthy 
nourish  it.  Therefore,  a  pessimist  of  the  trust  placed  in  him.  The 
should  never  become  a  teacher.  He  child’s  presence  causes  him  to  l)e 
who  does  not  Wieve  in  life  cannot  im-  aware  that  unsjioken  thought  has  pow- 
part  it.  cr.  So  he  chides  himself  thus:  “I  in- 

A  teacher  must  do  more  than  his  sist  upon  my  pupils’  washing  their 
duty.  Duty  may  give  satisfaction  to  hands  daily,  but  I  fail  to  cleanse  my 
one’s  self  or  to  those  who  expect  it  to  mind  daily.”  He  W’ill  then  pause,  be- 
be  done.  The  highest  aim  for  a  soldier  fore  entering  the  classroom  for  a  mo- 
is  to  do  his  duty;  for  a  teacher,  it  is  ment’s  meditation  to  assure  himself 
the  lowest.  Genuine  teaching  Ix'gins  that  no  haunting  thoughts  of  a  per- 
where  duty  ends.  It  is  a  contract  sonal  nature  have  filled  his  conscious- 
neither  wdth  one’s  superior,  nor  with  ness.  A  humble  teacher  is  like  a  l)ook 
one’s  pupil.  Teaching  is  a  voluntary  in  which  the  child  writes  a  new  page 
duet  of  thought  based  on  confidence,  daily.  A  selfish  teacher  is  like  a  l>ook 
It  means  to  acknowledge  a  partner-  that  contains  thoughts  wdiich  a  child 
ship  with  a  child  on  a  basis  of  cnpial-  cannot  understand.  Once  in  a  Ger- 
ity.  It  is  not  yet  generally  understood  man  village — so  it  is  told — a  teacher, 
that  a  pupil  stands  above  form  and  on  entering  the  classroom,  had  a  habit 
content,  for  he  is  not  the  means,  he  is  of  lifting  his  little,  black  cap  rever* 
the  end ;  the  teacher  is  the  means.  lie  c-ntly  l)ef ore  the  pupils.  When  a  curi- 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  supreme  the  ous  youngster  asked  the  reason  for  it, 
growing  needs  of  the  pupil.  To  see  he  replied:  “I  know  what  I  am,  but 
the  needs  of  others  is  to  forget  one’s  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  IxH'om- 
self.  This  unselfishness  finds  its  ex-  ing.”  Among  his  pupils  there  w’as 
pression  in  humility.  one  named  Martin  Luther. 
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Patience  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
humility.  There  is  no  rushing  to 
knowledge,  no  short-cuts  to  under¬ 
standing.  Intelligence  is  expressed  in 
good  habits.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be 
trained.  If  a  teacher  is  patient  with 
a  pupil,  the  pupil  will  l)e  patient  with 
himself.  lie  will  never  feel  defeated; 
and  though  he  be  the  slowest  in  the 
class,  he  will  always  find  his  needs 
met.  A  good  teacher  watches  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pupil  with  the  same 
patience  as  he  watches  the  growth  of 
Nature.  Said  the  Master  Teacher: 
“First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Teaching 
is  developing;  it  is  like  the  sunray 
which  unfolds  the  bud.  Teaching  is 
j<>\^ul.  A  good  teacher  can  never  l>e 
disturbed  by  an  unruly  pupil,  but  al¬ 
ways  finds  the  time  to  prove  to  the 
pupil  that  he  harms  only  himself. 
Thus  the  pupil  learns  self-responsibil¬ 
ity  and  comes  to  understand  that  he 
must  face  and  solve  every  life-prol>- 
lem  presented  to  him  and  to  realize 
that  in  this  he  is  favoring  not  the 
teacher  but  himself.  A  patient  teach¬ 
er  uses  blame  and  praise,  punishment 
and  reward  prudently,  so  that  these 
helpful  weapons  of  education  do  not 
become  blunt.  He  will  alw’ays  find 
time  for  humor  as  a  stimulating  fac¬ 
tor  and  approach  a  pupil  with  the 
ohild-like  mind,  knowing  that  real  re¬ 
spect  is  not  created  through  remote¬ 
ness  but  through  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  lie  avoids  giving  discouraging 
criticism  and  sarcasm,  for  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  classro<'»ni  is  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  to  wdiich  the  children  come  to  w’or- 
ship  hope. 

There  is  no  patience  without  jus¬ 
tice;  justice  gives  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  That  which  is  close  at  hand  may 
Ik  come  over-emphasized.  IIow  much 


wrong  is  done  through  magnifying  a 
pupil’s  actions!  Therefore,  a  just 
teacher  detaches  himself  mentally 
from  his  surroundings  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  the  objective  viewpoint.  He  al- 
w'ays  separates  the  evil  from  the  per¬ 
son,  asking  himself:  “Would  I  like 
to  be  rejected  because  of  negative 
traits  discovered  in  me?”  lie  avoids 
conclusions  which  are  grounded  on 
hypotheses  rather  than  on  facts.  He 
is  also  careful  about  snap  judgments, 
and  never  complains  that  a  child  has 
suddenly  changed.  In  truth.  Nature 
does  not  jump;  all  is  growth;  all  is 
enfolding.  If  a  child  spontaneously 
show's  disagreeable  traits,  it  is  because 
he  has  been  harboring  them ;  and  they 
are  often  the  result  of  loveless  sur¬ 
roundings.  Therefore,  a  sudden  dis¬ 
covery  of  negative  qualities  in  a  child 
speaks  more  against  the  adult  than 
the  ehild.  How  many  neurotic  cases 
of  children  could  be  avoided  if  those 
Avho  are  close  to  them  would,  in  an 
early  stage,  watch  their  thoughts  and 
meet  them  half  way?  Sometimes 
adults  speak  of  the  crisis  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  This  judgment  is  also  wrong 
and  fits  only  when  approaching  a  child 
w’ith  moral  indignity  instead  of  under¬ 
standing.  The  period  of  adolescenee 
is  as  natural  for  the  child  as  his  too 
long  arms  and  too  thin  legs,  which 
certainly  nobody  would  condemn.  In¬ 
deed,  moral  reproaches  have  no  place 
in  education.  The  adult  should  hesi¬ 
tate  Ix'fore  reproving  a  child  for  weak¬ 
nesses  and  make  sure  that  intolerance 
is  not  caused  by  seeing  his  owm  faults 
repeated  in  the  child.  (Condemnation 
of  these  errors  may  be  called,  “in¬ 
verted  self-punishment.”)  The  emo¬ 
tional  approach  to  a  child  should  be 
avoided,  and  a  display  of  a  teacher’s 
superiority  forces  a  child  back  into 
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the  position  of  defense  where  hate  and 
lies  arc  waiting  to  help  him  regain 
some  of  his  lost  prestige. 

There  are  veiled  injustices  as  well. 
A  teacher  who  will  allow  certain 
things  to  pass  ten  times  and  frown  on 
them  the  eleventh  time  may,  in  his 
own  e>'es,  be  justified;  but  never  in 
the  ej’es  of  the  child.  The  child  be¬ 
cause  he  is  simple,  is  clearsighted,  and 
feels  like  a  seismograph  the  unbalance 
of  adults.  The  child’s  keen  insight 
often  sees  more  in  a  teacher  than  he 
realizes;  and  it  reacts  in  a  way  which 
is  not  to  be  under-rated.  Being  pow¬ 
erless  against  injustice,  the  child 
forges  the  weapon  of  nick-names. 
They  fit  amazingly  well,  and  soon  find 
their  way  into  the  pupil’s  home.  A 
man  once  asked  his  former  teacher: 
“How  is  it  that  you  lost  the  nick-name 
by  which  you  were  known  by  all  in 
iny  schooldays  ?”  The  teacher  an¬ 
swered  :  “When  I  learned  of  this 
brand,  I  took  stock  of  my  character¬ 
istics  and  discovered  that  the  pupils 
were  right.  So  I  worked  on  myself 
and  did  away  with  the  weak-spot,  and 
the  nick-name,  handed  down  from 
year  to  year,  faded  away.” 

A  veiled  injustice  also  exists  when 
p  teacher  chooses  the  more  intelligent 
pupil  for  a  desirable  task,  which  might 
have  been  done  by  one  less  gifted. 
The  former  does  not  need  encourage¬ 
ment  to  go  on  to  the  intellectual  ad¬ 
venture  ;  but  the  latter  does.  No  child 
should  be  given  reason  for  resentment ; 
he  might  have  become  a  corner-stone, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  builder. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  injustice; 
the  injustice  through  fear  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  just  teacher  is  courage¬ 
ous,  stands  for  his  decisions,  never 
hides  his  own  reason  behind  rules, 
and  never  shifts  his  own  judgment  up¬ 


on  dead  letters.  Laws,  rules,  and  reg¬ 
ulations  are  the  results  of  experience 
fiiid  scrutiny,  and  are  necessary  as 
long  as  the  human  being  has  to  live 
with  others.  They  are  precious  in¬ 
struments  of  education,  and  are  made 
to  a.ssist  judgment,  not  to  replace  it 
Therefore,  the  teacher  should  have 
the  regulations  in  his  head,  and  not 
his  head  steeped  in  the  regulations. 
He  should  walk  upright.  When  there 
is  no  freedom  of  judgment,  there  is 
servility  but  no  service.  That  teacher 
who  l)est  serves  the  child  serves  the 
school.  Rules,  unless  they  are  filled 
with  life  and  blood,  cannot  cope  with 
the  multiple  human  variances,  and 
walk  like  skeletons  among  the  living. 
A  child  does  not  want  more  than  jus¬ 
tice,  but  he  will  not  accept  less. 

There  is  no  teaching  without^truth- 
fnlness.  That  w’hich  is  truth,  like  the 
principles  of  mathematics,  must  be  in¬ 
dividually  proved.  The  teacher  then 
begins  with  himself  and  pours  truth 
into  the  most  insignificant  happenings 
of  the  day.  He  always  gives  his 
thoughts  adequate  expression.  Know¬ 
ing  that  every  sentence  contains  a 
judgment,  he  evades  colorless  attrib¬ 
utes,  such  as  bad  or  good,  to  cover  the 
whole  scale  of  negative  or  positive 
ideas.  What  echoes  of  truthful  ex- 
f>ression  of  thoughts  in  a  child  can 
the  teacher  expect  if  he  himself  is  not 
able  to  reveal  them  truthfully  and 
hides  more  than  he  expresses?  He 
will  also  say  no  more  than  his  thoughts 
contain;  he  w’ill  not  threaten  punish¬ 
ment  which  he  does  not  mean  to  in¬ 
flict.  Whenever  a  child  bluffs  or  lies, 
let  the  adult  first  look  at  himself ;  a 
child  reflects  unspoken  thoughts  and 
the  internal  struggles  of  the  adult. 

When  a  child  asks  inconvenient 
questions,  let  them  be  answered  truth- 
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fully  under  all  circumstances.  Curi¬ 
osity  has  never  been  silenced  by  a  lie, 
but  often  made  morbid.  A  truthful 
teacher  will  not  make  a  child  behave 
like  a  grown-up.  A  pruned  tree  in  a 
French  garden  is  still  a  tree;  but  a 
child,  curtailed  in  its  naturalness,  is 
no  longer  a  child. 

That  which  is  truth  has  value. 
There  is  neither  truth  nor  value  in 
having  pupils  compete  more  than  co¬ 
operate.  True  relationship  is  based 
on  consideration.  When  will-power 
becomes  a  tyrant,  good  habits  are  ex¬ 
iled.  The  relationship  of  victor  and 
vanquished  should  exist  only  between 
man  and  things.  The  truthful  teacher 
does  not  wish  to  make  a  pupil  believe 
that  he,  the  teacher,  is  without  faults. 
A  child  loves  in  a  person  that  which 
it  understands ;  only  in  fairytales  does 
mystery  attract  him.  If  a  teacher  has 
to  choose  l)etween  perfection  and  the 
desire  for  perfection,  he  should  an¬ 
swer:  “Let  me  strive  for  perfection, 
because  I  w’ouid  like  to  stay  on  this 
planet  longer  and  grow’  with  my  chil¬ 
dren.” 

When  a  teacher  has  these  qualities 
—  humility,  patience,  justice,  and 
truthfulness  —  an  uncourted  quality, 
confidence,  enters  the  classroom  like 
an  invisible  guest  and  stays  as  long  as 
the  teacher  and  pupil  remain  together. 
Confidence  cannot  be  grasped  intellec¬ 
tually.  It  is  a  mutual  reflection  of 
qualities  Ix'tw’een  teacher  and  pupil, 
like  the  current  of  a  magnet  attract¬ 
ing  its  equal.  Sometimes  this  force 
l)ecomes  visible  like  a  spark.  When  a 
pupil  wants  to  speak  to  a  teacher  of 
private  matters,  he  has  res|K)ude»l  to 
the  teacher’s  confidence.  At  this  stage 
real  teaching  begins;  here,  teaching 
rises  to  the  level  of  education.  Let 
there  l>e  no  mistaking.  One  may  have 


excellent  book  knowledge,  and  even  be 
able  to  share  it,  and  yet  be  a  poor 
teacher.  The  measure  of  good  teach¬ 
ing  is  contained  not  only  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  w’ho  progress  but  in  the 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  the  teacher 
is  more  than  just  a  teacher.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  is  inherent  in  a  child; 
otherwise,  he  would  never  have  learned 
to  speak  or  w’alk.  The  emotional  side 
of  a  child,  however,  is  also  present 
and  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Indeed,  the  teacher’s  influence  over 
the  child  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
his  parents.  Do  not  many  children 
spend  more  of  their  youthful  days  at 
school  ? 

It  is  not  suprising  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “education”  is  cultivation 
of  instincts.  There  are  no  interests 
or  motivations  without  instincts;  all 
school  w’isdom  is  sterile,  like  gold  in 
a  cave,  when  its  aim  does  not  include 
the  improvement  of  the  character. 
Fear  inhibits;  confidence  inspires. 

Let  a  teacher  l>e  careful  not  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  confidence,  but  w’ait  patiently 
until  the  pupil  is  ready  to  give  it. 
Only  through  trust  will  a  child  even¬ 
tually  develop  inner  freedom,  which 
w’ill  disengage  him  from  being  busy 
with  himself.  The  teacher  cannot 
force  the  child  to  love  him,  but  he  can 
create  the  conditions  for  it.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  do  this,  he  is  not  the  ideal 
teacher,  since  a  child  cannot  learn 
from  him  how  to  acquire  the  love  of 
others,  to  make  friends,  and  to  become 
a  discerning  citizen.  Xobody  is  more 
harmful  than  a  teacher  W’ho,  instead 
of  l)eing  a  guide  and  a  friend,  becomes 
a  w’atchman.  Spying  only  increases 
unpleasant  manifestations  in  a  child. 
Let  it  l>e  remembered,  that  if  a  teach¬ 
er  cannot  awaken  higher  interests  as 
a  substitute  for  these  manifestations. 
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his  criticism  remains  negative.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  it  is  wiser  to  ig¬ 
nore  than  to  judge. 

By  endowing  a  child  with  vitality, 
Xature  has  created  her  loveliest  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  teacher  should  encourage 
the  vital  thoughts  of  a  pupil,  rather 
than  suppress  them,  even  if  they  are 
contrary  to  his  own  thinking  and  to 
himself  personally.  A  child’s  thoughts 
result  from  immediate  motives  which 
are  invaluable  revelations  to  the  edu¬ 
cator.  Ix't  a  teacher  be  aware  that  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  with  a  child,  since 
he  can  learn  as  much  from  a  child  as 
ji  child  can  learn  from  him.  Age  is 
not  a  virtue;  it  is  an  experience.  Let 
an  adult  never  look  down  upon  a 
child ;  the  child  is  an  entity  in  all  its 
phases  of  growth,  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  the  adult.  The  art  of 
teaching  (teaching  is  an  art  rather 


than  a  profession)  is  to  prepare  a 
child  to  be  able  to  discern  between 
good  and  bad,  so  that  he  may  be  fit 
to  choose  for  himself  in  any  situation 
which  will  confront  him.  Life  con¬ 
sists  of  choosing;  to  live  well  is  to 
choose  well.  Unhappiness  comes  too 
often  through  a  wrong  choice. 

These  principles  of  gootl  teaching 
are  the  foundations  of  education  for 
every  child,  wdiether  normal  or  handi¬ 
capped.  The  methods  of  teaching 
must  be  adapted  to  the  problems  of 
the  individual.  They  are  the  compass 
which  directs  the  pupil.  The  princi¬ 
ples  are  the  light  by  w’hich  parents, 
teacher,  and  pupil  see.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  radiate  love.  As  Archimedes 
said:  “Give  me  a  fixed  point,  and  I 
will  move  the  world,”  so  the  educator 
may  say:  “Give  me  love,  and  I  have 
a  fixed  point  to  move  the  youth.” 
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Methods  of  improvement  in 
handling  a  job  of  any  kind, 
educational  or  otherwise,  must 
follow  and  lx*  based  upon  a  sound 
analysis  of  the  job  itself.  This  fact 
is  in  no  wise  less  true  in  considering 
placement  of  individuals  in  these  jobs. 
Qualifications  for  jobs  must  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  proved  needs  of  the 
job;  improvement  on  the  job  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  growing  fac¬ 
tors  which  go  to  make  up  that  job. 
The  tasks  of  the  principal  of  a  high 


school  may  lx*  classified  into  several 
divisions.  I^or  our  purpose,  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  three  most  important 
functions  of  the  principal  may  .suffice. 
Efficient  performance  of  his  task  de¬ 
mands  that  he  be: 

1.  Administrator 

2.  Supervisor  of  instruction 

3.  Community  leader 

1  have  made  no  attempt  to  arrange 
these  three  functions  in  order  of  im- 
jtortance  or  of  time-consumption.  How¬ 
ever,  each  function  looms  larger  and 
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more  important  in  varying  situations. 
It  must  be  agreed  that  the  principal’s 
duties  as  a  community  leader  will 
loom  larger  and  larger  under  our  defi¬ 
nite  trend  toward  a  more  socialized 
school  and  the  utilization  of  the  school 
as  a  social  center  and  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  disposition  of  so  many 
KK*ial  problems.  As  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  he  will  have  to  be  a 
trained  social  worker  with  experience 
in  directing,  and  the  ability  to  direct, 
I;  ether  social  workers. 

i  Under  his  new  function  as  commu- 

I  nity  leader  —  and  it  must  be  conceded 

I  that  acceptance  of  the  high  school 

I  principalship  carries  with  it  responsi- 

I  bility  for  the  community  in  which  the 

high  school  is  located  —  he  must  know 
I  the  best  means  of  community  guidance 

I  and,  while  meetings  and  conferences 

i  of  various  groups  of  social  workers 

i  may  give  him  an  insight  into  the  pecu¬ 

liar  social  problems  of  his  own  as  well 
as  of  other  communities,  he  will  still 
need  conferences  of  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  in  order  that  he  might,  by  the 
mutual  stimulation  wdiich  comes  from 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  receive  the  pro¬ 
fessional  implications  and  techniques 
which  the  efficient  performance  of  his 
task  will  demand.  I  believe  that  the 
principals’  conference  by  acting  as  a 
]  clearing  house  for  this  type  of  discus¬ 
sion  can  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
his  growth. 

As  an  administrator,  he  needs  to 
check  up,  from  time  to  time,  upon  his 
organization  and  the  management  pol¬ 
icies  and  practices  wdthin  his  school, 
constantly  evaluating  them  in  terms  of 
modern  educational  philosophies  and 
techniques. 

As  supervisor,  he  must  keep  abreast 
with  the  ever-changing  and  constantly 
improving  methods  used  in  the  modem 


high  school.  He  must  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  fad  and  the  meth¬ 
od  which  will  stand  the  test  of  educa¬ 
tional  evaluation.  Then,  too,  he  must 
learn  to  see  in  the  classroom  just  what 
is  there  so  that  he  may  aid  his  teach¬ 
ers  to  improve. 

Ilis  task  of  orienting  new  teachers 
will  present  to  him  constant  chal¬ 
lenges.  In  meeting  these  challenges, 
he  will  undoubtedly  be  grateful  and 
benefitted  to  know  what  others  are  do¬ 
ing  to  solve  this  problem. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Betts  says:  “The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  evolved  from  those  of  a  witch  doc¬ 
tor  to  those  of  a  scientist.  His  work 
ic  being  raised  from  that  of  a  ‘chore 
l)oy’  to  a  professional  level.” 

Teachers’  meetings,  student  govern¬ 
ment,  athletics,  school  morale,  and 
other  problems  tend  to  present  other 
challenges  which  might  be  discussed. 

Let  me  suggest  some  things  the  prin¬ 
cipals’  conference  might  do  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas. 

1.  First  of  all,  if  the  principals’ 
conference  is  to  fulfill  its  mission,  it 
must  strive  to  give  to  principals,  as  a 
group,  the  professional  morale  which 
they  need.  Insecurity  of  tenure,  as 
well  as  inadequate  salaries,  stand  as 
barriers  to  this  professionalization. 
These  must  be  removed.  They  can  be 
removed  by  a  united  front  on  the  part 
of  the  principals  and  those  they  can 
influence.  Until  these  gains  have  been 
secured,  the  work  of  the  conference 
will  and  must  remain  incomplete. 

2.  The  conference  must  fight  for 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  school  people  an  a<lequate  in¬ 
come  upon  retirement. 
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3.  In  order  that  principals  may  be 
k(pt  acquainted  with  newer  publica¬ 
tions  in  their  fields,  a  committee  work¬ 
ing  with  the  departments  of  education 
of  the  teacher-t raining  institutions, 
might  serve  as  a  means  of  compiling 
and  distributing  bibliographies. 

4.  Oiganization  of  sectional  con¬ 
ferences  of  high  school  principals  at 
which  common  problems  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  subjects  of  discussions  to 


be  chosen  in  advance  that  each  princi¬ 
pal  may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
them  in  his  school. 

5.  Encouragement  of  inter-school 
visitation  by  principals  that  they  may 
see  what  is  happening  and  the  proce¬ 
dures  in  other  schools. 

C.  Compilation  of  unusual  prob¬ 
lems  and  distribution  to  principals 
with  suggestions  as  to  solution. 
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7IIAT  shall  I  have  this  year 
W  for  Teachers’  Meetings?”  is 
the  thought  that  comes  to 
many  principals  as  they  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  year’s  program. 
In  fact,  what  should  a  principal  have, 
who  has  In'cn  in  a  school  for  teui  or 
more  years,  and  whose  teaeher.s  have 
worked  with  him  eight  out  of  the  ten 
yiArs  ? 

Perhaps  the  answer  which  we  have 
worked  out  in  our  schixd  may  be  of 
help  to  others  if  it  is  descriln'd  with 
its  revisions  and  achievements.  Plan¬ 
ning  of  teachers’  meetings  is  merely  a 
part  of  a  total  program  for  the  school ; 
it  is  baaed  on  the  projwsition  that 
teachers  under  the  leadership  of  a 
])rincipal  are  entitled  through  their 
meetings  to  tlmn?  things  at  least : — 

1.  Training  anti  professional  im- 
provemeni 

Routine  meetings  do  not  achieve 
this,  but  rather  the  study  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  policies,  and  the  development 


of  teaching  procedures  through  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

2.  Parlicipation  and  conirihution 
Every  meeting,  wdiether  civic  or 
professional,  is  most  worthwhile  when 
the  person  in  attendance  has  a  chance 
to  participate,  and  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion. 

Challenge  and  inspiration 
No  met'ting  is  really  worth  holding 
that  dws  not  give  one  new  thought  to 
teachers  in  gmieral,  or  which  docs  not 
cause  the  teacher  to  leave  the  meeting 
with  a  feeling  of  the  worthiness  of  her 
profession. 

The  jioint  of  emphasis  chosen  for 
the  year  was  “A  (luidance  Program 
for  Junior  High  West.”  In  the  first 
teachers’  meeting,  held  the  day  Ix'fore 
.school  opened,  a  two-page  outline  was 
issued  and  explained  to  the  faculty  of 
twenty-six  memliers  for  a  school  of 
eight  hundred  pupils.  Its  opening 
sentence  is  w’orth  quoting: — 
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“In  short,  guidance  according  to 
progressive  educational  philosophy,  is 
not  an  adjunct  or  a  sideline  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  education  and  education  is 
guidance.  The  principles  formulated 
hy  the  early  guidance  leaders  are  fun¬ 
damentally  those  of  progressive  educa¬ 
tion,  viz., 

To  give  boys  and  girls  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  individually  and  so¬ 
cially; 

To  assist  them  in  finding  out  their 
owTi  capacities; 

To  enable  them  to  make  places  for 
themselves  in  our  social  and  economic 
system.” 

The  set-up  was  then  brought  for¬ 
ward  with  the  accompanying  aims  of 
each  part  in  its  contribution  to  the 
guidance  program,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Social  Studies  program. 

One  period  out  of  five  per  w(‘ek  was 

taken,  with  one  teacher  meeting  every 
division  in  Grades  8  and  0,  and  one 
for  each  class  in  Grade  7.  The  IIol- 
br(K>k  and  ^lacGregor  Guidance  St*- 
ries  lxH)ks  were  used  as  the  basis,  with 
the  following  objectives: — 

Orientation  to  and  in  junior  high 
school 

Study  of  personal  qualities 

Analysis  of  sucee.sses  and  failures 

Re<*ords  for  continuous  guidance 

Study  habits  and  succe^ss 

Autobiographies  were  written,  fami¬ 
ly  trws  were  studied,  notelxxiks  were 
kept  —  all  leading  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  by  the  individual  of  himself. 

2.  The  Guidance  Clinic. 

Through  a  private  foundation,  the 

services  of  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Kothney  of 
Harvard  University,  ^fiss  Grace  Mc- 
Glinehey,  and  their  secretary,  a  group 
<'f  ex|)erts  was  ])rovided  for  study  and 
research  in  the  field  of  individual 


guidance.  To  these  were  added  the 
Supervisor  of  Attendance  and  the 
School  Nurse  from  the  school  system, 
and  a  local  practicing  physician.  The 
complete  clinic  included  the  two  Guid¬ 
ance  teachers  and  the  Principal.  Their 
objectives  were  as  follows: — 

Study  of  trial  promotions,  non-pro¬ 
motions,  and  transfer  pupils  as 
to  placement  and  success. 

Study  of  selected  group  —  25  high¬ 
est,  25  lowest,  in  class  of  1941 
senior  high. 

Study  of  individual  cases  as  re¬ 
ferred  by  principal  or  teachers  to 
clinic. 

Recommendations  for  trade  school, 
industrial  arts  classes,  or  adjust¬ 
ment  of  programs. 

3.  The  Home  R<x)m  Programs. 

The  regular  school  day  permits  of 
a  10-minute  period  in  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  a  5-minute  period  in  the  after¬ 
noon  session — ^both  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  closing  period  of  25  minutes 
daily;  all  these  are  in  charge  of  the 
home-room  teacher.  ^lost  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  Glee  Club,  school  pa¬ 
per,  etc.,  are  carried  on  in  the  25- 
niinute  period.  This  gives  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  a  good  deal  of  time  for 
individual  counselling  of  pupils. 

The  last  Friday  of  the  month  is  set 
aside  with  a  special  period  of  30  min¬ 
utes  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  school 
day  in  which  home-room  programs  are 
conducted.  Outlines  for  these  are  pre¬ 
pared  a  month  in  advance  by  the  senior 
guidance  teacher,  mimeographed,  and 
given  to  the  home-room  teacher;  she 
in  turn  makes  plans  for  the  period, 
j)roviding  as  much  socialization  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  objwtives  of  this  part  of 
the  ])rogram  were: — 

To  give  understanding  of  school 
standards 
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To  unify  the  student  body 
To  set  up  objectives  for  students 
To  encoura^^e  frank  discussion 
Some  of  the  topics  used  were: — 
Safety,  Tardiness,  Honesty,  Property 
Rif^hts,  Ix»yalty, — all  reflecting  prob¬ 
lems  arising  at  one  time  or  another 
in  everyday  school  life. 

4.  The  Subject  Teacher’s  part. 

Use  of  each  subject  should  be  made 

to  discover  latent  ability  and  talent  of 
each  pupil  in  the  class.  Analysis  of 
success  and  failure  of  pupils  will  lead 
to  objectives: — 

Analysis  of  individual  differences 
Better  teaching  methods 
Dis(‘overy  of  lack  of  subject  ability 
with  reference  to  clinic  of  most 
difiicult  problems 

Study  habits  and  techniques  pecu¬ 
liar  to  subject  determined  and 
taught  to  pupils 

5.  The  Asw'mbly  and  Parent-Teach¬ 
er  Association  programs. 

The  assemblies  should  be  outgrowths 
of  regular  class  activity,  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  training  in  sub- 
ji*cts  for  practical  living;  up-to-date 
live  problems  in  citizenship,  home- 
school-community  membership,  and 
vocational  guidance  and  information. 

Parent-Teacher  Association  meet¬ 
ings  should  bring  home  and  school 
closer  togt'ther  willingly,  should  stress 
joint  problems  on  which  both  could 
work,  and  should  bring  the  needs  of 
the  school  to  the  parents. 

The  use  of  visual  education  through 
motion  picture  films  was  covered 
through  selections  of  films  in  the  fields 
of  history,  science,  literature,  and 
health;  follow-up  on  these  pictures  in 
the  proper  subject-matter  classes  fixes 
the  learning  better. 


Objectives  therefore  were  largely 
informational,  with  emphasis  on  prac-  ' 
tical  application  of  knowledge.  i 

6.  Other  phases  of  emphasis. 

In  all  schools  there  are  additional  ■ 
parts  of  the  program  which  are  often 
planned  and  carried  out  without  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  central  emphasis  of  the 
year.  The  following  were  made  to 
stress  and  continue  the  challenge  of  - 
guidance : — 

The  making  of  the  school  program, 
rotation  of  periods,  provision  for  spe¬ 
cial  help  to  individuals.  ; 

Issuance  of  a  Student  Handbook  to  | 
entering  classes. 

Quotations  on  the  monthly  calendar 
of  duties  and  events. 

Clubs  and  their  part  in  guidance.  I 

Athletics  —  extension  to  larger  and  1 
larger  numbers.  f 

Aw’ards,  such  as  honor  roll,  letters, 
attendance. 

Individual  file  folders,  containing 
data  and  anecdotes  for  continuous 
guidance  in  secondary  school. 

When  a  group  of  teachers  has  stud¬ 
ied  through  the  above  outline,  asking 
questions,  and  sensing  the  real  objee-  J 
tive  of  the  year,  then  the  proposal  for  | 
their  part  through  teachers’  meetings  | 
becomes  a  very  nwessary  means  for  I 

expression  and  publicizing  of  gathered  1 
data.  Hence,  the  Panel  Method  of  | 
Teachers’  Meetings  was  adopted  for  | 
the  year.  In  community  forums,  as  ] 
well  as  in  radio  broadcasts,  the  Panel 
Method  is  becoming  more  and  more  " 
popular;  it  represents  individuals  with  * 
some  standing  and  background,  con-  i 
ferring  together  on  common  problems,  3 
aud  pooling  their  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  for  successful  solutions  of  | 
those  problems.  | 
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As  a  beginning  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  Guidance  Clinic  in  toto  acted 
as  the  first  panel.  Four  pupils  were 
selected  who  in  the  minds  of  the  clinic 
were  obviously  out  of  adjustment  with 
the  school  program,  or  else  were  so 
capable  that  they  were  not  receiving 
enough  from  the  program.  All  avail¬ 
able  data  from  the  Guidance  Clinic 
were  gathered;  the  Supervisor  of  At¬ 
tendance  brought  all  data  from  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  attendance  rec¬ 
ords;  the  School  Nurse  brought  all 
health  elements  as  a  background;  the 
Principal  and  Guidance  Teachers 
brought  forward  the  school  situation. 
A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in 
September,  and  the  prcx*edure  to  be 
followed  in  the  panel  w'as  laid  out. 

It  was  decided  that  each  teacher 
should  take  one  person  for  study,  on 
one  of  the  following  bases: — 

1.  A  problem  pupil  —  failing  in 
subjects — unruly  in  discipline — unsu¬ 
pervised  at  home ;  how  would  the 
guidance  program  reach  him? 

2.  A  successful  pupil — unusually 
capable  in  subjects — ability  not  chal¬ 
lenged  or  used  to  capacity — non-par¬ 
ticipant  in  activities  or  athletics;  what 
could  guidance  do  for  such  a  pupil  ? 

Panels  w’ere  drawn  up  to  be  com- 
|X)sed  of  the  Guidance  Clinic  and  the 
members  of  the  various  departments — 
English,  Mathematics,  Socdal  Studies, 
Languages,  Arts,  Commercial,  and 
Science.  b]ach  teacher  chose  a  pupil 
for  study,  and  brought  all  data  pos¬ 
sible  to  bear  on  the  case.  Reports 
were  prepared  and  submitted  before 
all  the  teachers,  raising  the  cause  for 
study  and  the  resultant  problem  in 
every  case. 

At  the  first  Panel  meeting  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Principal  took  charge  as  lead¬ 
er  of  the  discussion;  the  teachers  had 


all  been  informed  of  the  names  of  the 
pupils  whose  situations  would  be 
brought  forward.  As  the  meeting 
came  at  the  end  of  a  two-session  day, 
the  Foods  Department  kindly  cooper¬ 
ated  by  furnishing,  at  private  cost, 
sandwiches,  cookies,  cakes,  and  tea  or 
coffee,  prepared  by  the  foods  classes 
and  ser\’ed  by  them,  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  began. 

In  order  that  the  procedure  might 
be  clearly  understood,  the  leader  indi¬ 
cated  the  facts  that  were  pertinent  to 
have  about  any  individual,  and  the 
data  available  from  which  to  gain 
these  facts  as  follows: — 

Attendance: —  A.  D.  P.  card;  In¬ 
dividual  Attendance  Records  and 
Folders. 

Health  and  Physical  Fitness: — 
Health  c^rd;  A.  D.  P.  card;  P.  F.  I. 
cards. 

Citizenship — Behaviour  Traits  Re¬ 
ports  (each  day  for  one  month  —  in 
October  and  March — teacher  recorded 
on  behaviour  slips  any  evidence  of 
poor  citizenship;  these  were  pa.ssed  to 
the  Guidance  Clinic  for  tabulation 
and  filing) ;  Permanent  Record  cards. 

Background — Home  visits  or  con¬ 
tact;  Test — Socio-Economic  Status. 

Records — Marks  and  Tests 
Permanent  Record  card. 

Reading  Ability. 

Arithmetic  Ability. 

Binet  Individual  I.Q.  Test. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson  Group  I.Q. 

Test. 

Interests  and  Aptitudes. 

Questionnaire — Guidance  classes 
Autobiography — Guidance  classes 
Paper  Form  Board  Test. 
Mechanical  Aptitude  Test. 
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Speed  of  Manipulation  Teat. 
Clerical  Aptitude  Teat. 
Adjustment  Questionnaire — Sig¬ 
nificant  Interests  List. 
Personality  Inventory. 

Following  this  e.xplanation,  the 
teachers  were  requested  to  consider 
the  pupils  whom  they  were  studying 
from  the  point  of  view  of,  “What  is 
needed  for  the  integration  of  person¬ 
ality  of  the  pupil  being  studied  ?”  In 
other  words,  after  gathering  the  facts, 
what  |)roblem  is  there  remaining?  It 
w’as  surprising  to  find  that  even  in  the 
cases  of  bright  pupils,  there  were  prol>- 
lems  of  social  adjustment,  leadership 
and  followership  that  needed  wise  su- 
pendsion. 

Once  the  problem  had  been  out¬ 
lined,  with  the  facts  as  background, 
the  teachers  w’ere  asked  in  their  stud¬ 
ies  to  determine  as  far  as  possible 
what  contributions  the  following  agen¬ 
cies  would  make  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  agencies  mentioned  included  the 
following : — 

Guidance  Clinic 
Home-room  Teacher 
Organization  of  classe,s 
Clubs 

S|)ecial  pictures 
Reports  to  the  home 
Parent-Teacher  Association 
Awards  of  letters  and  certificates 
S|>ecial  Guidance  classes 
Subject  Teacher 
Home-room  Programs 
Assemblies 

Discipline  Procedures 
Administrative  Procedures  —  filing 
of  classes,  lockers,  desks,  attend¬ 
ance,  sanitary  j)ermission 
Athletics 

It  was  not  possible  to  discuss  all 


four  cases  in  the  panel,  but  the  inter-  i 
est  shown  by  the  teachers  in  the  one  I 
case  discussed,  the  demand  for  reasons  I 
when  any  procedure  was  mentioned,  | 
and  the  awakening  of  the  teachers  to  j 
the  many  sides  of  the  nature  of  a  | 
child  revealed  the  value  of  the  meet-  I 
ing  as  well  as  of  the  Panel  Method  of  | 
discussion.  f 

Following  this  meeting  in  October, 
a  bulletin  was  issued  outlining  the 
procedure  for  future  Panel  Discus¬ 
sions.  It  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the 
directions  and  suggestions  issued: — 
Teachers : — 

“The  groundwork  for  procedure  in 
Guidance  has  betm  well  laid  out  in  our 
meetings  of  October  20,  1037.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  procedure,  we  e.xpect  each 
teacher  to  select  some  one  indivi<lual 
in  his  classes,  and  make  a  study  of 
him  or  her  for  the  purpose  of  rtqwrt- 
ing  to  the  teachers  in  a  Panel  Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  department. 

Suggested  bases  for  choosing  a  pu¬ 
pil 

1.  Inability  in  one  phase  of  sub¬ 
ject,  but  good  in  another. 

2.  Tendency  to  day-dream  in  class. 

3.  Ix)ud  and  boisterous  in  lx?ha- 
\iour. 

4.  1  nusual  ability  in  subject  vs. 
all  around  development. 

5.  Arts  or  dramatic  ability,  but 
weak  in  subject. 

In  other  words,  choose  either  bright 
or  slow,  variable  or  reliable,  interest¬ 
ing  or  dull  pupils,  to  discover  whether 
the  school  and  particularly  your  sub¬ 
ject  is  accomplishing  the  right  things 
for  that  child.  Then  bring  your  find-  - 
ings  to  the  Panel  Discussion  of  your  ■ 
department  in  the  teachers’  meeting, 
take  five  minutes  to  make  your  report,  : 
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and  five  minutes  for  discussion;  the 
other  teachers  will  add  wherever  they 
can. 

In  the  study  follow  the  list  of  items 
given  in  the  outline  of  October  20; 
consult  Dr.  Rothney  and  !Misa  Mc- 
Glinchey,  and  get  records  from  tests; 
use  all  available  data,  and  prepare 
summary  for  the  meeting.” 

After  this  statement,  the  dates  were 
set  for  each  Panel,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  English  department.  All 
teachers  in  this  panel  were  from  the 
English  faculty,  so  that  their  problems 
would  be  similar  and  have  a  common 
basis;  the  next  Panel  was  from  the 
^fathematics  faculty,  and  so  on. 

When  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
library,  four  tables  were  put  together 
to  form  a  rectangle,  around  which  the 
Guidance  Clinic  and  the  additional 
members  of  the  panel  gathered  with 
their  reporta.  The  other  members  of 
the  faculty  sat  at  other  tables  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  room,  and  joined 
in  the  discussion  as  it  progressed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Principal. 

For  the  first  four  meetings,  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  readily  reported  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  a  number  of  the  faculty 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  studying  indi¬ 
viduals  this  w-ay,  challenging  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  w’ondering  whether  time 
spent  in  this  manner  was  w’orthwhile. 
But  of  course,  the  sameness  of  report¬ 
ing,  Jhe  usual  summary  of  tests,  be¬ 
came  a  little  “cut-and-dried”,  so  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  procedure 
for  the  next  three  meetings. 

Small  Panel  groups  were  organized, 
including,  with  the  teacher  reporting, 
three  or  four  members  of  the  faculty 
who  had  the  pupil  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  their  classes.  These  groups 
met  one  week  before  the  general  meet¬ 
ing,  listened  to  the  report,  made  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions,  after  which  the 


teacher  made  a  two-minute  summary 
for  report  at  the  general  meeting.  In 
this  manner,  there  was  opportunity  for 
five  reports,  allowing  a  12-minute  dis¬ 
cussion  period  on  euch  case. 

Among  the  various  reports,  two  will 
Ix'ar  brief  mention  as  showing  how 
the  teachers  were  stimulated  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  requirements  of  Panel 
discussions.  The  first  was  a  report  of 
the  study  of  fourteen  failures  in 
^fathematies,  following  up  on  them 
through  various  Mathematics  tests  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Guidance  Clinic,  giving 
them  all  equal  remedial  work  on  their 
particular  problems.  The  results 
showed  material  improvement  of  12 
pupils,  but  two  with  high  I.Q.’s  failed 
to  respond.  Hence,  the  teacher  spent 
most  of  the  time  of  the  last  few  months 
in  determining  just  what  causes  were 
at  the  base  of  the  Mathematical  diffi¬ 
culty.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  real 
function  of  guidance  through  the  sub¬ 
ject  —  to  get  every  teacher  to  consider 
every  pupil  in  his  classes  on  an  objec¬ 
tive  basis,  and  then  to  take  steps,  one 
by  one,  in  each  case  to  assure  mastery 
of  the  subject. 

The  second  report  came  about  as  the 
result  of  a  challenge  in  the  Practical 
Arts  department  that  just  as  much  in¬ 
formation  could  be  gained  by  the 
Practical  Arts  teachers  concerning  the 
nicchanical  ability  of  a  pupil  through 
the  regular  classes  as  could  be  found 
by  a  ^lechanical  Aptitude  Test  in  the 
Clinic;  therefore  why  have  the  Clinic? 

Eighteen  boys  were  selected  to  be 
rated  by  each  of  the  Practical  Arts 
men  separately,  and  also  by  testing  in 
the  Clinic,  to  reveal  their  mechanical 
aptitude.  When  the  results  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  teachers,  there  were  only 
two  serious  disagreements;  the  point 
made  was  that  it  takes  two  years  of 
Practical  Arts  two  periods  a  week  to 
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pive  the  teacher  the  same  information 
which  the  Clinic  pained  in  a  40-min¬ 
ute  test.  Such  discussions  and  inves- 
tipations  trulj  developed  from  the  in¬ 
terest  stimulated  bv  the  Panel  method 
in  teachers’  meetinps. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  aim  of  Panel 
Discussions  in  teachers’  meetinps  was 
threefold,  as  follows: — 

1.  To  brinp  about  better  adjust¬ 
ment  of  pupils  to  the  school  propram. 

2.  To  pive  preater  understanding 
to  the  teachers  of  all  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  educatinp  a  child. 

3.  To  brinp  about  more  careful 
an<l  accurate  diapnosis. 

From  the  report  piven  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  it  will  l)e  swn  that  not 
all  of  the  ways  of  solving  the  problem 
were  discussed  by  any  teacher  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  report,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
research  and  interest  was  developed. 

There  were  marked  results  in  four 
different  fields,  as  follows: — 

1.  Many  more  conferences  were 
held  w'ith  parents,  telephone  discus¬ 
sions,  and  particularly  requests  to  have 
the  pupil  tested  by  the  Clinic  and  a 
report  supplied  —  all  these  by  teachers 
within,  and  by  parents  without  the 
school. 

2.  Failures  in  promotion  dropped 
tremendously.  From  Grade  7  to  S, 
only  one  pupil  out  of  207  was  not  pro¬ 
moted;  from  Grade  8  to  0,  only  two 
pupils  out  of  200;  and  from  Grade  t> 
to  Senior  High,  only  five  out  of  271. 
Compare  this  with  H>30-1037,  with 
non-promotions  as  follows: —  Grade 
7—13;  Grade  8—10;  Grade  0—12. 

3.  IWause  of  study  during  the 
year,  adjustment  and  revision  of 
courses,  and  wiser  placement  in  trade 
or  industrial  arts  classes,  not  one  pu- 
pil  was  assigned  to  the  Junior  High 
industrial  arts  classes,  while  on  the 
other  hand  several  pupils  were  located 


in  trade  schools  where  they  might  de¬ 
velop  along  the  lines  in  which  they 
have  show'n  strength. 

4.  The  results  in  school  discipline 
show  a  change  in  emphasis,  but  with 
common  recurring  problems.  The 
Guidance  Clinic  paired  individuals  as 
a  result  of  the  Behaviour  Slips,  and 
showed  a  fair  improvement  as  a  rciidt 
of  individual  counselling  by  the  Clin¬ 
ic.  The  five  highest  causes  for  disci¬ 
pline  each  year  were  as  follows: — 

1036- 1 037 

Failure*  to  re|>ort  to  teacher  after  school 
Talking  and  whispering 
Failure  to  bring  notes,  gym  suits 
Insufiifient  excuse  for  absence 
Disorderly  conduct  in  class  and  home¬ 
rooms 

1037- 1038 

Violations  of  outside  traffic  rules 
Failure  to  bring  notes,  gym  suits 
Talking  and  laughing 
Failure  to  report  to  teacher  after  sclux)l 
Rude  to  teachers 

It  will  Ik*  noted  that  four  of  the 
five  causes  are  the  same  although  in 
a  different  order.  Guidance  to  lx?  ef- 
feetive  in  this  sphere  needs  consider¬ 
ably  nion*  study  and  effe(*tive  ])roee- 
dures. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  development  of  the  Panel 
Discussions  for  teachers’  meetings,  one 
can  readily  perceive  that  there  was 
training  an<l  professional  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  teachers,  there  was  ade¬ 
quate  participation  and  contribution, 
and  there  was  challenge  and  inspira¬ 
tion  as  the  additional  developments 
beyond  the  Panel  Discussion  indicate. 

Teachers’  meetings  in  a  democratic 
set-up  demand  more  and  more  partici¬ 
pation  under  guidance.  We  feel  that 
the  Panel  pr(X*edure  helps  materially 
in  making  this  possible,  in  giving  the 
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teacher  a  chance  to  express  herself 
publicly  on  her  problems,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  emphasize  the  supreme 
value  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  effec¬ 
tive  piidance  of  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  only  fitting 
to  present  one  of  the  reports  given  by 
one  of  the  teachers  who  had  caught 
the  significance  of  the  Guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  the  opportunity  of  the  Guidance 
Clinic,  and  the  responsibility  of  each 
teacher  in  the  life  of  every  pupil  un¬ 
der  her  care.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
reading  of  such  a  report  w’ill  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  Panel  Discus¬ 
sions  for  teachers’  meetings  in  many 
another  school  faculty. 

A  REPORT  RY  A  TEACHER 

I  chose  for  my  report . 

lavause  he  is  rather  typical  of  a  prolv 
leni  which  confronts  language  teachers 
every  year  —  a  l)oy  who  does  not  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  language  study. 

He  is  in  division  2.1.  He  will  be 
fifteen  in  March  and  according  to  the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson  test  last  fall  he 
had  a  mental  age  of  1.3-4. 

Educators  usually  agree  that  a  child 
with  an  IQ  l)elow  00  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  foreign  language  so  we  can¬ 
not  expect  him  with  an  IQ  of  02  to 
do  very  w’ell  in  French. 

He  rates  w’cll  in  the  Xew  Stanford 
Achievement  Reading  test  with  a  read¬ 
ing  age  of  1.5  and  a  school  grade  of 
0.1  but  in  the  arithmetic  tests  he  has 
a  school  gra<le  of  only  7.4. 

In  the  tests  for  mechanical  ability 
his  score  was  a  little  al)ove  average 
which  is  not  surprising  for  he  gets  his 
best  marks  in  Practical  Arts. 

When  I  looked  over  the  blanks  he 
filled  out  for  his  guidance  teacher  last 
fall  I  noticed  such  spelling  errors  as 
Stptemper  and  could  (cold).  I  spoke 


of  his  spelling  to  Miss  McGlinchey 
and  she  gave  him  the  Stanford 
Achievement  test  in  spelling.  The 
test  consists  of  nineteen  sentences 
which  the  pupil  writes  from  dictation, 
not  knowing  that  he  is  taking  a  spell¬ 
ing  test.  In  theae  nineteen  sentences 
he  made  89  spelling  errors,  52  of 
which  were  omissions.  This  puts  him 
at  about  the  fourth  grade  level.  Miss 
McGlinchej’  plans  to  give  him  some 
advice  and  help  with  his  spelling. 

^ly  point  is  that  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  can’t  learn  to  spell  French 
words  W’hen  his  spelling  ability  in  his 
own  language  is  so  poor,  and  if  he 
can’t  spell  the  foreign  w’ords  or  can’t 
imagine  how'  they  look  on  paper,  he 
naturally  has  trouble  rememl)ering 
them.  Besides  is  it  fair  to  him  to 
make  him  spend  so  much  time  trying 
to  pass  French  when  it  would  do  him 
more  good  to  spend  the  time  learning 
to  use  his  owm  language? 

For  the  first  two  marking  periods 
this  year  he  received  failing  marks  in 
Math.,  Social  Studies  and  French,  and 
unsatisfactory  effort  in  all  three. 

He  has  moved  around  quite  a  lot, 
lH‘gan  .school  in  a  neighlioring  town, 
attended  tw’o  different  schools  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  then  moved  back  to  the  first  town, 
and  last  fall  came  to  Arlington. 

He  seems  to  have  done  better  school 
w’ork  in  the  last  scho<d  attended,  for 
his  final  marks  last  .lune  w'cre  B’s  in 
everything  except  Composition,  Spell¬ 
ing  and  Geography  and  he  got  C  in 
those.  His  attendance  has  been  aver¬ 
age  throughout  school,  his  health  and 
conduct  excellent  and  his  scholar¬ 
ship  B. 

In  his  interview  Dr.  Rothney  learned 
that  the  lx)y  still  goes  back  to  the 
neighlioring  town  for  his  good  times. 
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Ilis  host  friend  is  a  boy  there  and  he 
is  still  leader  of  a  scout  patrol  there. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  many  more 
activities  in  the  school  there  than  he 
has  been  here.  He  was  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  his  home  room,  Secretary  of 
Student  Government,  and  President 
of  his  division. 

His  conduct  is  always  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  he’s  too  jrood.  If  he  answered 
the  questions  in  the  personality  ques¬ 
tionnaire  truthfully,  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  school  and  his  teachers  is  just 
al)out  perfect  —  more  perfect  than 
human. 

He  would  like  to  leave  school,  but 
since  his  parents  won’t  allow  that  he 
plans  to  ^jo  through  college  and  be  a 
doctor  or  an  engineer.  Owing  to  his 
low  IQ  and  his  poor  w’ork  in  Math., 
I  suppose  we  should  discourage  him 
from  entering  either  of  these  fields  and 
interest  him  in  some  career  where  his 
mechanical  ability  would  be  of  more 
advantage. 

From  the  way  he  answered  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  personality  test,  one  would 
expect  him  to  be  emotionally  stable 
but  actually  he  does  seem  to  be  both¬ 
ered  considerably  by  his  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  some  school  subjects.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  when  he  doe^sn’t  know  the 
answer,  he  gets  nervous.  Frankly,  I 
have  hesitated  to  call  on  him  to  recite 
orally  in  French  except  for  very  easy 
answers  because  ho  acts  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unhappy.  Some  psychol¬ 
ogists  contend  that  in  a  class  where  a 
child  has  met  failure  many  times,  he 
actually  suffers  physical  discomfort. 
If  there's  truth  in  that,  I’m  sure  he 
suffers  and  to  make  it  worse,  he  falls 
down  on  such  easy  answers  that  occa¬ 
sionally  a  rustle  of  amusement  goes 
over  the  class.  Until  I  heard  him 
speak  English  outside  of  class,  I 
thought  he  had  a  speech  defect. 


Early  in  January  I  told  a  few  poor 
French  pupils  that  they  might  come 
to  my  room  for  special  help  after 
school  any  night  that  they  could.  I 
didn’t  say  that  they  must  come  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  help  a  pupil  who  doesn’t 
want  to  be  helped,  but  I  did  say  that 
I  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  their 
attendance  and  what  they  accom¬ 
plished.  Since  that  time  he  has 
missed  only  two  nights,  and  then  he 
had  good  excuses.  He  has  brought 
this  marking  period’s  work  up  to  pass¬ 
ing  only  because  I  have  let  him  take 
tests  over  and  over  until  he  passed 
them.  Sometimes  he  has  had  to  take 
the  same  test  over  four  times,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  two  weeks  he 
will  have  forgotten  it  again.  As  he 
sits  there  toiling,  I  think  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  let  him  fail 
French  and  go  out  after  school  to  en¬ 
joy  the  friends  and  recreation  he 
needs. 

This  is  my  problem  then:  Shall  I 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  beliefs, 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  boy  be¬ 
cause  I  know  he  is  wasting  time  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  French  and  unhappy  and 
uncomfortable  in  my  class,  not  keep 
him  after  school  for  special  help  be¬ 
cause  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not 
adjusted  himself  to  his  new  associates 
and  I  believe  he  should  he  out  finding 
new  friends;  not  insist  upon  his  do¬ 
ing  the  home  work  because  I  believe 
he  would  be  Ix'tter  off  <loing  some  ex¬ 
tra  work  learning  to  spell  English 
words  ?  Or  shall  I  selfishly,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  professional  reputa¬ 
tion,  keep  after  him  and  help  him 
night  after  night  in  order  to  make  him 
get  a  passing  mark  which  won’t  mean 
a  thing  as  far  as  his  mental  growth  is 
concerned  ? 
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DPRINO  the  past  decade  or  two, 
the  Evanston  Township  ITiph 
School  lias  been  facing  the  same 
problem  that  has  confronted  secondary 
schools  in  general,  especially  those 
schools  in  which  college  preparation 
has  been  the  major  objective.  It  so 
happened  that  both  the  character  and 
the  size  of  the  population  of  Evanston 
changed  greatly  between  the  year  1020 
and  the  year  lO.'lO.  This  marked 
change  in  the  s<xdal  and  economic 
status  of  the  city  caused  the  high 
school  administration,  the  faculty,  and 
interested  patrons  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  giving  educational  service 
not  only  to  college-preparatory  pupils 
but  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  pupils  of  the  non-aeademic  type. 

I’revionsly  the  chief  concern  of  the 
school  had  Wn  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege  and  all  pupils,  despite  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  needs  and  abilities,  were 
largely  influenc<‘d  by  the  dominant 
pattern.  Those  who  did  not  aspire  or 
failed  to  succeed  in  college-preparatory 
subject  matter  had  gone  to  work  as 
8t)on  as  they  were  old  enough.  Be¬ 
cause  school  did  not  meet  their  inter¬ 
ests  or  needs,  or  discouraged  by  failure 
in  academic  subjects,  others  had 
dropped  out  of  high  .school  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year  and  had 
drifted  into  any  available  occupation. 
As  the  population  changed,  and  the 
failure  rate  increased,  the  democratic 


and  educational  functioning  of  the 
s<-hool  was  definitely  in  question. 
However,  more  important  than  the 
failure  question  was  the  provision  of 
a  course  which  would  assist  these  non- 
academic  pupils  in  their  adjustment 
tc  a  complicated  world.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  in  1930,  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  to  the  present  time,  that 
the  non-academic  type  of  pupil  was  no 
longer  able  to  solve  his  difficulties  by 
getting  a  job.  Even  experienced 
adults  could  not  find  employment;  so 
the  school  now  offered  the  one  imme¬ 
diate  opportunity  for  adolescent  youth. 

Concerned  with  the  importance  of 
the  new  problem,  the  school  began  in 
1031  a  more  specific,  departure  from 
the  usual  methods  and  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  wdth  a  defi¬ 
nite  attempt  to  plan  a  more  suitable 
program  for  the  pupils  who  would 
have  no  formal  education  beyond  the 
high  school.  The  typical  course  in 
general  mathematics,  although  a  help¬ 
ful  development,  had  proved  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Courses  more  completely  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
youth  seemed  necessary.  It  had  been 
realized  also  that  such  children  usually 
came  to  the  high  school  with  distinct 
handicaps  in  language  ability,  so  the 
English  department  Ix'came  particu¬ 
larly  interested. 

The  problem  of  such  a  curriculum 
an<l  methoels  of  solution  soon  began  to 
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assume  large  proportions;  for  it  was 
discovered  that  in  order  to  plan  a 
course  for  non-academic  pupils,  there 
arose  questions  cutting  across  most  of 
the  subject  areas  and  involving  such 
problems  as  segregation,  correlation  of 
subjeets,  the  neeessitv  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  eourses,  the  provision  of 
especially  adapted  textbooks  and  read¬ 
ing  materials,  the  policy  of  certifica¬ 
tion,  student  activity,  honors,  honor 
societies,  athletic  eligibility,  marks, 
teacher  ability,  and  many,  many 
others. 

With  the  rapidly  growing  enroll¬ 
ment,  the  teachers  realized  that  in  the 
more  traditional  subjects  larger  classes 
could  be  handled  more  effectively,  and 
with  less  effort,  if  these  non-academic 
pupils  were  withdrawn  from  these 
classes.  The  faculty  authorized  a 
committee  composed  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  each  department  of  the 
school  to  plan  a  definite  curriculum 
for  these  non-academic  pupils.  At 
first  the  plans  were  centered  in  the 
mathematics  and  English  departments, 
but  gradually  every  department,  ex- 
c(pt  the  language  department  became 
involved.  The  central  committee  de¬ 
cided  at  this  time  that  non-academic 
pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
However,  within  the  past  two  years 
this  point  of  view  has  been  modified 
in  the  establishment  of  a  course  called 
Informal  Spanish,  a  course  modified 
for  those  pu])ils  who  are  neither  inter¬ 
ested  nor  (Hjuipped  to  <lo  formal  col¬ 
lege-preparatory  Spanish.  A  similar 
course  in  French,  called  French  Read¬ 
ing,  has  also  l)een  established.  This 
latter  course,  however,  carri(‘s  restrict¬ 
ed  college  entrance  credit. 

In  1085  the  oommittee  w’as  enlarged 
and  was  called  the  Curriculum-Prob¬ 


lems  Committee.  Sub-oommittees  were 
appointed  for  research  of  special  prob¬ 
lems.  This  Curriculum-Problems  Com¬ 
mittee  was  an  open  one,  and  often  the 
attendance  numl^ered  thirty  teachers 
who  dropped  in  to  listen  to  the  reports 
of  various  classes  and  experiments  or 
to  participate  in  the  lively  discussions 
stimulated  by  these  rejMirts.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  two  of  these  meetings  there 
were  reports  from  the  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  Integration  Commit¬ 
tee,  Visual  and  Auditory  Aid  Com¬ 
mittee,  Xew  Unit  Core  Studies  Com- 
mitt(*e.  Library  Committee,  The  Per¬ 
sonal  and  Social  Problems  classes,  and 
the  Third-Year  Special  Opportunity 
English  Committee. 

This  brief  history  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  work  has  l)een  given  merely  to 
show  how  elostdy  this  non-academic 
course  involves  all  departments,  spe¬ 
cial  courses,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
school  activities.  It  is  indeed  a  stimu¬ 
lating  experience,  especially  in  our 
large  school,  for  the  classroom  teachers 
to  meet  with  the  principal,  assistant 
principal,  and  other  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  to  view’  together  the  w’hole  pic¬ 
ture  of  secondary  school  life. 

As  a  result  of  combined  efforts, 
there  appeared  in  our  Ouidanco  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Curriculum  Opportunities 
the  follow’ing  definition  of  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  or  “X”  classes,  as  they  are 
■‘rmed  in  our  school;  “Opportunity 
(X)  classes  have  been  organized  in  a 
number  of  courses  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  earnest  pupils  wdio  are  not 
academically  minded.  These  courses 
are  not  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  for  college  admission  w’hich  are 
established  by  the  colleges,  and  the 
credit  for  these  courses  is  restricted.” 
&  How  should  pupil  selection  be  made 
^or  these  “X”  classes  was  one  of  our 
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first  questions.  To  be  sure,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  pupils  for  the  “X”  curriculum 
was  a  task  of  moment  which  required 
tact,  skill  in  testing,  and  an  unlimited 
knowledge  of  human  relations.  Every 
kno\^m  method  was  and  is  employed  to 
discern  the  pupil’s  ability  to  handle 
the  regular  schedule;  for  no  pupil  is 
placed  in  the  “X”  course  if  he  can 
carry  the  regular  work.  Ey  this  close 
check,  children  are  eliminated  whose 
poor  scholastic  record  is  caused  by 
physical  defects,  which  could  be  reme¬ 
died;  those  who  are  temperamentally 
maladjusted ;  or  those  who  are  bright, 
hut  lazy.  As  far  as  possible,  the  “X” 
pupil  is  selected  on  an  ability  basis. 
The  pupils  know  that  membership  in 
an  “X”  course  is  not  necessarily  a  per¬ 
manent  placement.  At  the  request  of 
a  parent,  a  teacher,  or  of  an  adviser, 
a  pupil  may  Ix'  transferred  at  any  time 
to  a  regular  class  if  tests  prove  that 
he  is  capable  of  passing  the  regular 
work  or  if  some  unusual  or  new  fac¬ 
tors  seem  to  warrant  the  transfer, 
much  care  is  taken  that  the  dangers 
of  arbitrary  “determinism”  may  be 
avoided. 

As  it  has  lx*en  stated,  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  these  courses  adapted  for  the 
needs  of  the  non-academic  pupil  began 
in  the  mathematics  department.  Pro¬ 
gression  of  plans  for  courses  differen¬ 
tiated  and  adjusted  for  pupil  needs 
provided  the  following  departure  from 
the  formal  approach:  “At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  freshman  year,  those  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  a  history  of  weakness 
and  lack  of  achievement  in  arithmetic 
and  reading  are  placed  in  a  special 
remedial  class  in  mathematics.  In 
this  course,  called  Basic  Mathematics, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the 


simplest  mathematical  needs  for  every¬ 
day  living.  First-year  pupils  whose 
record  indicates  weakness  in  mathe¬ 
matics  only,  or  pupils  who  are  very 
immature  are  placed  in  1  General 
Mathematics,  a  course  which  attempts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  pupils  who 
are  weak  in  mathematical  preparation 
oi  ability  but  can  profit  by  two  years 
of  mathematical  study.  First  General 
^fathematics  is  followed  by  2  Gen- 
cial  Mathematics  in  which  a  mini¬ 
mum  course  in  first  year  algebra  is 
completed.  This  course  might  be 
called  integrated  algebra  and  geom¬ 
etry.”* 

The  English  department  was  the 
first  to  design  a  four-year  “X”  course.* 
In  brief,  the  plan  for  the  first  two 
years’  work  is  remedial  or  corrective 
in  its  pur{)ose.  The  handicaps  of 
these  pupils  are  so  severe  and  persist¬ 
ent  that  individual  instruction  is  im¬ 
perative  for  growth  in  reading  or  in 
oral  and  written  expression.  The  two 
years’  work  usually  indicates  whether 
the  pupil  can  achieve  the  literacy  re- 
quiretl  in  the  regular  classes.  Thus 
few  transfers  are  made  to  the  regular 
courses  after  the  second  year.  Most 
of  the  transfers  are  made  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  after  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  summer  school  course  in 
remedial  English.  Although  the  mtv 
chanical  habits  are  of  the  foremost  in¬ 
terest  in  the  first  two  years,  the  stress 
on  mechanics  is  not  made  in  the  sense 
of  conventional  drill  abilities,  but  as 
functioning  power  to  read  and  write. 

Remedial  reading  is  an  integral 
part  of  every  non-academic  course; 
how’ever,  since  our  course  aims  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  in  observing,  thinking, 
talking,  and  reading  to  make  the  pu- 


1  Catalog  of  the  Evanston  Township  High  School,  1938-1939,  p.  20. 

2  cf.  Bulletin  of  the  I>epa4-tment  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  December.  1936,  for  the 
detailed  plan.  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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pils  rich  in  material  to  communicate 
and  to  iihare  experiences  others  have 
had,  remedial  reading  is  the  core  of  a 
special  course  piven  in  onr  larjje  sum¬ 
mer  school.  Pupils  who  have  mani¬ 
fested  real  difficulties  in  Enjjlish  are 
nrfjed  to  do  the  summer  work  in  order 
that  their  winter  courses  may  he  more 
satisfactory. 

Tn  this  remedial  English  class, 
which  is  offered  everA’  summer,  the  in- 
(lividual  needs  and  interests  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  recognized  and  are  used  as 
basic  data  for  reme<lial  instruction. 
The  different  groups  of  pupils  within 
the  class  are  organized  according  to 
individual  needs  rather  than  school 
grade.  With  this  division  the  teachers 
can  study  the  varied  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  intelligently  direct  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  who  have  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  This  course  is  of  four-hour 
<luration.  Half  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  instruction  of  English  usage;  the 
other  half  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
During  this  longer  period,  the  teacher- 
pupil  relation.ship  is  so  close  that  the 
ptipil’s  intimate  aspirations  can  be  ex- 
jir(‘ssed  ami  personally  directed. 

The  corrective  procedures  for  this 
('ourse  in  remedial  reading  involve: 
instruction  to  overcome  difficulties  in 
word  recognition,  faulty  enunciation, 
reading  fear  and  tenseness,  and  for¬ 
eign  language  background,  drills  to 
jiromote  vocabulary  building,  para¬ 
graphs  rea<l  for  speed  and  checked  for 
comprehension,  frequent  discussion  of 
synonyms,  precis  writing,  oral  reading 
f(*r  interpretation  of  thought,  frequent 
practice  in  pronunciation  of  w’ords  — 
auditory  matching  of  words  with  the 
same  initial  sounds — and  constant  en¬ 
couragement  of  free  reading  outside 
of  class. 

Upon  the  coraplttion  of  Remedial 


English  not  only  does  the  pupil  show 
improvement  in  vocabulary  and  read¬ 
ing  habits,  but  his  interests  have  been 
broadened;  often  his  whole  attitude 
towards  school  has  changed.  He  seems 
to  have  gained  respect  for  good  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  tool  for  “utilitarian,  social, 
and  artistic  purposes.”  Tn  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  teachers  and  in  small 
group  discussions  he  has  developed 
rase  and  skill  in  conversation.  He 
has  formed  the  habit  of  intelligent 
usage  of  dictionary  and  handbook.  He 
has  achieved  some  feeling  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  what  he  writes  —  the 
reasons  for  paragraph  division,  sen¬ 
tence  unity,  and  the  use  of  the  simple 
outline.  In  his  increased  ability  to 
get  meaning  from  the  printed  page,  he 
begins  to  realize  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
tensive  reading  for  study,  skill  in 
rapid  extensive  reading  for  general 
information  and  recreation.  He  seems 
to  take  greater  pleasure  and  shows 
greater  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  his 
vocational  as  well  as  his  recreational 
reading.  The  teachers  have  attempted 
to  help  the  pupil  form  the  habit  of 
thinking  al)out  what  he  reads.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  may  define  and  challenge 
ideas,  compare  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions  of  different  l)ooks  with  those  of 
actual  life. 

To  l>e  sure,  all  this  cannot  In'  accom¬ 
plished  within  six  weeks,  but  if  the 
most  eminent  difficulties  are  eradi¬ 
cated  and  remedied,  then  there  is  hope 
that  the  other  phases  in  appreciation 
of  reading  will  develop.  After  six 
weeks  of  intense  work,  many  of  the 
pupils  wdio  have  l)een  discouraged  by 
failure  during  the  preceding  year  can 
resume  work  in  the  fall  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  class  and  carry  the  course  credi¬ 
tably. 

Also  offered  in  the  summer  are  two 
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courses,  Preparatory  English  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  ^rathematies,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  eighth  grade  J une  grad¬ 
uates  who  desire  to  improve  their  basic 
skills  l)efore  entering  high  school  in 
September.  In  these  courses  the  slow 
and  diffident  pupils  are  helped  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  seemingly  great  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  grade  school  and  the  high 
school. 

Since  the  first  two  years’  w'ork  in 
“X”  English  is  primarily  remedial  or 
corrective  in  its  purpose,  the  third 
year  “X”  English  course  is  planned 
to  encourage  wide,  more  interesting, 
and  functional  reading  experiences. 
Xo  textbooks  are  purchased.  The  pu¬ 
pils  are  given  opportunities  “for  plea¬ 
sant  and  profitable  reading  experiences 
chiefly  in  adult-life  situations  and  in 
terms  of  understanding  the  continuity 
of  the  daily  events  as  they  are  record¬ 
ed  in  the  new’spapers  and  magazines — 
with  such  excursions  into  the  past  as 
are  necessarv  to  understand  the  pres¬ 
ent.”* 

For  the  past  two  years  a  two-hour 
fusion  course.  Personal  and  Social 
Problems,  has  been  given  for  the 
fourth-year  pupils.  This  course  car¬ 
ries  two  credits.  “The  course  in  Per¬ 
sonal  and  S(X'ial  Problems  aims  to 
help  the  pupil  w’ho  is  not  going  to  col¬ 
lege  to  face  the  host  of  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  which  await  him  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Although  it  w’ould  be  difficult 
to  list  every  topic  that  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  class,  .some  of  those 
which  receive  most  consideration  are 
the  follow'ing:  consumer  education, 
the  handling  of  nioimy,  jol)s,  j)ersonal- 
ity  adjustment,  hobbies  and  rwreation, 
propaganda  analysis,  housing,  crime, 
h(alth,  oral  and  written  expression, 


and  local,  national,  and  international 
affairs. 

“These  and  other  problems  are 
handled  through  the  media  of  class 
study  and  discussion  or  individual 
project  and  report.  An  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  individuals  recognize  the 
inrsonal  significance  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  for  them.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  group  study  is  supplemented  by 
field  trips  and  by  talks  in  class  by 
qualified  outsiders.”^ 

Thus  we  see  that  a  few  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  for  the  four-year  “X” 
English  curriculum  are:  to  help  each 
pupil,  according  to  his  ability,  to 
reach  his  maximum  skill  in  reading, 
listening,  and  in  oral  and  written  ex- 
pn'ssion ;  to  raise  each  pupil’s  reading 
tastes;  to  give  wide  experience  in  the 
utility  values  of  reading;  to  develop 
audience  functions;  to  make  all  writ¬ 
ing  activities  functional  purj)08es;  to 
choose  reading  materials  for  a  definite 
service  rather  than  for  traditional  lit¬ 
erary  culture;  and  to  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  define  the  activities  of  the  class 
in  terms  of  the  class  personnel. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  history 
and  science  departments  began  to  de¬ 
velop  8|HH*ial  w’ork  for  the  “X”  classes. 
In  World  and  United  States  History 
different  texts  are  used  in  the  “X” 
classes.  Emphasis  in  the  non-aca¬ 
demic  course  is  placinl  on  the  story  or 
narrative  form.  There  is  much  point 
given  to  biography.  Pupil  interests 
are  definitely  recognized.  History  is 
personalized.  Coverage  is  relatively 
unimportant. 

Then  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  has  been  with  the  orienta¬ 
tion,  or  first-year  civics  classes.  The 
intention  for  the  “X”  groups  in  civics 


3  Fn)m  the  report  of  tl>e  chairman  of  the  Third  Year  “X”  Engrltsh  Committee. 

4  FYom  a  report  by  the  chairman  of  the  Personal  and  Social  Problems  Committee. 
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is  that  they  shall  have  a  civics  course, 
that  is  (lilntcd  in  comparison  with  the 
r(^lar  groups,  although  maintaining 
an  unusual  orientation  in  respect  to 
the  most  immediate  and  interesting 
problems  of  high  school  youth.  The 
pupils  will  study  fewer  units  and 
topics  and  will  omit  much  of  the  de¬ 
tail  that  dot's  not  seem  to  fit  their 
needs.  The  text  used  is  designed  to 
make  st'lection  of  material  an  effective 
procedure.*  Pupil  activities  of  types 
especially  interesting  and  helpful  to 
thest'  pupils  are  indicated. 

Similar  offerings  are  made  in  the 
field  of  science.  Here  again  the  gen¬ 
eral  differentiation  follows  much  the 
same  pr<K*edures.  There  art*  three 
kinds  of  biologv*  for  example:  a  mini¬ 
mum,  especially  adjusted  course,  a 
practical  lalK>ratorv  courst*  (*mphasiz- 
ing  horticulture  and  gardening,  and  a 
spwial  exj)erimental  course.  Addi¬ 
tionally  the  regular  college  prepara¬ 
tory  course  is  available. 

Whenever  jKJssible,  in  every  course, 
it  is  the  practice  to  take  abstractions 
anti  theories  and  put  them  into  con¬ 
crete  or  case  forms  becaust*  the  aver¬ 
age  “X”  pupil  can’t  deal  in  abstrac¬ 
tions.  PerstMialities  are  emphasized 
first — w’hat  men  do.  From  this,  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  made,  usually  wdth  prof¬ 
it,  to  tjuestions  of  why  they  did  these 
things,  anti  wdiether  they  acted  for  the 
best.  In  all  cases  the  simplest  meth¬ 
ods  —  the  story  forms  are  emphasized 
to  bring  out  fnntlamental  relationships 
in  this  orientation  courst*  for  freshmen 
in  the  “X”  groups. 

Some  of  our  ctnnmercial  and  voca¬ 
tional  courst*8  take  on  an  “X”  aspect. 
This  prest*nts  another  phase  of  the 
problem,  and  differentiation  and  sim- 


plihcation  of  class  procedures  must  be 
made  to  adapt  these  courses  to  the 
slow-thinking,  below-average  pupils. 

In  order  that  pupils  in  the  non-aca¬ 
demic  courses  may  have  enriched  ex¬ 
periences,  the  best  visual  and  auditory 
aids  are  sought.  Visual  aids  have 
even  more  to  contribute  to  the  non- 
academically-minded  pupil  than  to 
the  other  school  groups.  For  those 
who  have  difficulty  in  reading  with 
ease  and  understanding,  these  new 
communication  devices  have  aided  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  w’orld  intelli¬ 
gible  to  them.  Thest*  instructional  de¬ 
vices  help  to  develop  the  motivations 
net'essary  for  coiiperative  living  in  a 
iiKHlern  society. 

Then  in  rwent  years  the  Kvanston 
High  School  Extension  Bureau  has 
arranged  tours  of  educational  value  to 
busint*ss  firms,  radio  stations,  theaters, 
museums,  and  social  centers  within  the 
Chicago  area.  This  bureau  is  com- 
jKiscd  of  tw’cnty-four  students  (two 
r(*presentatives  from  each  of  the  twelve 
large  divisions  within  the  school)  and 
('lie  faculty  representative  from  each 
department  of  the  school.  The  bureau 
m(*ets  each  week  to  arrange  and  adver¬ 
tise  the  tours  w’hich  w’ould  supplement 
class  instruction  or  foster  a  wider  cul¬ 
tural  experience.  The  follownig  list 
of  trips  taken  during  tlie  last  school 
year  shows  the  scope  of  this  schcKil  ac¬ 
tivity:  Chinatown,  The  Chicago  Com¬ 
mons,  Cariu'gie  Illinois  Steel  Plant, 
.Museum  of  Science  and  Industry, 
Brookfield  Z(K),  Pnwiso  Railroad 
Yards,  Swift  and  Company  Stock 
Yards,  Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago 
Lighting  Institute,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  (’hic^igo  P'ederal  Kc'serve 
Bank,  Tribune  Press  and  Tower. 


5  The  text.  "Our  Life  Today,"  Bacon  and  Krug,  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston,  is  used. 
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In  addition  to  those  trips  music 
tours  were  taken  to  the  Civic  Opera 
House.  A  few  plays  and  operas  were 
attended  by  special  student  groups. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  trips  in  this 
classification  included:  Hamlet,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Theater  production;  and  concerts 
at  the  Civic  Opera  House  by  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Jascha  Heifetz,  the  Russian 
Cossack  ^fale  Chorus,  and  TJly  Pons. 

Approximately  800  pupils  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  trips  during  the  school 
y<*ar.  Since  the  service  of  the  bureau 
is  open  to  all  pupils,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  non-academic  pu¬ 
pil  participation,  but  there  has  l)een 
more  definite  pointing  and  provisions 
v/ithin  the  non-academic  groups. 

These  pupils  will  not  go  to  college; 
thus  is  it  necessary  for  most  of  them 
to  enter  the  business  world  immedi¬ 
ately  after  graduation.  The  placement 
of  these  pupils  in  various  positions  for 
which  they  have  Ix'en  prepared  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
non  academic  problem.  It  is  as  impor¬ 
tant,  if  not  more  important,  for  these 
people  to  find  positions  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  meet  the  necessary  requfre- 
ments  of  the  business  world  than  it  is 
for  our  college-preparatory  students  to 
pass  their  college  board  examinations. 

The  8ch(X)l  has  also  opened  a  place¬ 
ment  bureau  for  pupils  to  serve  as  a 
means  whereby  the  citizens  of  Evans¬ 
ton  may  contact  pupils  who  need  part- 
time  emplo>Tnent  after  school  and  also 
for  those  who  seek  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  during  vacation  days  or  after 
graduation.  During  the  sc-hool  year 
1038-30,  by  May  the  10th,  200  calls 
had  been  received  from  citizens  who 
ofTerc<l  work;  165  positions  w-ere  filled. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  has 
h('en  the  finding  of  means  or  standards 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  non-academic 


courses.  To  date  it  has  been  realized 
that  the  teachers  of  regular  classes  can 
handle  larger  groups  more  effectively 
when  these  non-academically  minded 
pupils  have  been  removed  from  the 
classes.  Also  it  has  been  discovered 
that  pupils  do  better  work  when  the 
subject  matter  is  adapted  to  their 
needs.  They  are  encouraged  by  suc¬ 
cess  rather  than  discouraged  by  fail¬ 
ure.  Tvcaders  are  developed  in  their 
own  groups.  With  the  removal  of  the 
non-academic  pupils  from  the  college- 
preparatory  and  other  traditional 
classes,  and  with  the  provision  of  a 
course  adapted  for  their  needs,  all  pu¬ 
pils  of  all  levels,  and  pupils  with  spe¬ 
cial  interests  have  also  benefitted. 

By  this  segrregation  an  enriched  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  been  made  to  encourage 
the  brilliant  pupil.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  shown  in  the  five  divi¬ 
sions  of  our  fourth-year  English  work, 
namely:  the  Clollege  Entrance  Board 
Examination  (Jass;  the  4  English  S 
(Speech)  class;  the  4  English  W 
(Writing)  Class;  the  regular  college- 
preparatory  class,  4  English ;  and  the 
Personal  and  Social  Problems  Class 
(4  “X”  English).  In  addition  to 
these  five  courses,  many  of  fourth-year 
pupils  are  taking  advanced  work  in 
journalism.  Such  a  wide  choice  of 
interests  gives  a  chance  for  larger  de¬ 
velopment  for  all.  Classes  for  supe¬ 
rior  pupils  are  also  offered  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  language,  social  studies  and 
science. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  “X”  classes  small  so  that  special 
instruction  can  be  given.  Naturally 
this  develops  individual  interests.  Spe¬ 
cial  standardized  teste  are  given  to 
s|)Ot  definite  weaknesses,  and  remedial 
work-measures  are  applied. 

In  separate  and  integrated  classes 
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much  attention  can  b(‘  piven  to  oral 
expression,  readin",  vocahularv  build¬ 
ing,  self-reliance,  civic  duties,  and 
character  buildinj?.  Simple  tests  such 
as  vocahularv  tests,  spellin;?,  or  read¬ 
ing:  tests  that  definitely  show  the  indi¬ 
vidual  development  arc  particularly 
revealing  to  these  pupils.  These  pu¬ 
pils  are  sincere  in  tranting  to  improve. 
They  know  that  their  adjustment  from 
school  to  the  business  world  is  imme¬ 
diate,  and  most  of  them  are  s<*riously 
working  to  their  capacity.  How  can 
we  evaluate  such  progress?  Only  af¬ 
ter  years  of  watching  the  growth  of 
these  pupils  in  the  business  world  can 
w’c  really  tell  if  these  courses  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  right  training  for  them. 

For  approximately  nine  years  these 
courses  have  Ix^n  developing,  and  as 
we  approach  the  tenth  year’s  w’ork, 
ever  is  the  school  confronted  by  new 
problems.  Of  the  current  enrollment 
about  nine  and  one-half  percent  of  our 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  “X”  or  Spc*- 
cial  Opportunity  classes.  X"ew  tech¬ 
niques  of  instruction  are  lK*ing  used 
daily,  visual  and  auditory  aids  are 
tried,  new  texts  adopted,  new'  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  given,  easy  reading  ma¬ 
terial  collected,  types  of  employment 
available  for  these  pupils  are  sought; 

6  1939  Evanston  Township  Hish  School 
Activities." 


but  al)ove  all  is  that  constant  necessity 
for  the  evaluation  of  new  methods. 

Then,  t(X),  there  is  the  problem  of 
finding  teachers  w’ho  have  the  resilien¬ 
cy  to  combat  these  problems  —  those 
who  are  r(‘ally  interested  in  the  aims 
of  the  school  espt*cially  in  assisting 
these  pupils  “to  learn  the  habits  of 
w’ork  and  the  self  organization  and  di- 
rr-ction  necessary  to  self-realization 
and  adjustment  W'ithin  a  complex  soci¬ 
ety  ;  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  the 
individuars  responsibility  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community,  state,  and  na¬ 
tion,  and  some  understanding  of  inter¬ 
national  society;  to  stimulate  ideals 
and  convictions  as  related  to  the  major 
.social  and  moral  issues  of  eontemp)- 
rary  life;  to  foster  not  only  toleration, 
but  respect  the  ideals  and  opinions  of 
others — and  to  give  occupational  prep¬ 
aration  to  those  pupils  w’ho  find  it 
necessary  or  advisable  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  to  enter  immediately  into  the 
fields  of  business  and  industry.’’® 
These  are  a  few'  of  the  problems  w'ith 
w'hich  the  school  has  l)een  confronted 
in  its  study  of  the  ne(‘ds  of  the  non- 
academic-pupil-problem  due,  perhaps 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  gradual 
change  in  the  social,  economic,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  status  of  the  pA'anston 
Tow'nship  High  School. 

Bulletin  ‘‘Guidance  Su^Kestiona  for  Curriculum 
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ONE  thing  that  would  help  more 
than  anything  else  to  streamline 
the  Social  Science  department 
would  be  to  clarify  and  place  in  proper 
|>erspective  the  major  ohjwtive,  to  de¬ 
cide  what  education  is  for.  It  seems 
such  a  simple  matter  that  means  must 
l)c  adapted  to  ends  and  that  ends 
should  determine  means  that  one  won¬ 
ders  at  the  feverish  efforts  of  educa¬ 
tors  to  perfect  techniques,  processes, 
ar  d  systems  of  education  with  all  too 
little  effort  to  define  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  it  is  all  devised. 

The  depression  probably  did  more 
to  reveal  what  the  inescapable  e<*o- 
nomic  and  social  conditions  in  our 
country  are,  and  to  clarify  for  us  the 
nature  of  our  problem,  than  did  all 
the  schooling  of  a  century;  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  are  today  emanating  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  are,  in  all 
likelihood,  |K‘rforming  a  like  service 
in  the  fields  of  |)olitics  and  philosophy. 

As  a  result  of  the  depression,  we 
have  learned  that  we  are  a  house  di¬ 
vided  against  itself,  that  our  tradition 
is  double  —  embodying  the  ideal  of 
e<]uality  of  opportunity  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  conducting  economic 
enterprises  for  monetary  gain — a  sys¬ 
tem  which,  aided  and  alx'tted  by  the 
industrialization  of  the  social  order. 
Las  brought  al>out  a  situation  which 


makes  equality  of  opportunity  a  cruel 
jest.  Just  at  present  it  seems  that 
the  genuinely  American  part  of  our 
tradition  —  equality  of  opportunity — 
is  in  great  danger  of  l)oing  lost  sight 
of  and  crowded  out.  At  present  the 
American  people  seem  quite  reluctant 
to  undertake  that  degree  of  control 
over  business  and  industrial  undertak¬ 
ings  which  would  be  necessary  if 
equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  At  a  time  when  the  problem 
of  pro<luction  is  said  to  be  solved  and 
when  an  economy  of  abundance  is  said 
to  lx*  possible,  about  the  only  control 
we  are  willing  to  undertake  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  control.  And  so  the  life  of  abun¬ 
dance  which  technology  promised  us 
seems  only  a  mirage,  and  here  and 
there  the  ugly  spectre  of  Fascism  lifts 
its  ugly  head. 

A  few  years  ago  the  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  of  democracy  was  taken  for 
granted ;  and  when  its  progress  seemed 
threatened,  we  rushed  across  the  sea 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy. 
Now  it  seems  that  no  pwple  outside 
the  old  established  democracies  aspire 
to  freedom,  and  I  have  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  millions  of  our  own  citizens, 
yea  even  of  our  youth,  would  sacrifice 
freedom  for  security  in  a  minute  if 
they  had  any  reason  to  l)elieve  the  sac¬ 
rifice  would  insure  the  coveted  objec- 
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tive.  In  my  night  school  class  I 
chanced  to  ask  the  question  the  other 
night,  “If  you  had  to  choose  between 
freedom  and  security,  which  would 
you  take  ?”  and  the  feeling  was  almost 
immediate,  “I  would  hesitate  for  this 
group  to  have  to  make  such  a  deci¬ 
sion.”  We  have  been  hounded  by  the 
goblins  of  fear  and  insecurity  too  long. 
Heaven  help  us  if  some  demagogue 
comes  along  with  promises  that  no  one 
shall  go  without  plenty  of  the  basic 
necessities,  no  one  without  employ¬ 
ment,  no  one  without  the  minimum 
essentials  of  the  good  life. 

It  has  become  crystal  clear  that  it 
is  up  to  us  as  social  science  teachers 
to  make  clear  the  object  of  all  our  edii- 
cation,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  Democracy  in  the  set 
of  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  As  Bode  says  in  his 
recent  book,  Democracy  as  a  Way  of 
Life,  “There  is  no  problem  Ix'fore  the 
American  people  which  even  approxi¬ 
mates  in  importance  the  problem  of 
what  democracy  is  to  mean  in  our 
own  day  and  generation.  If  democ¬ 
racy  is  doomed  to  defeat,  as  many 
people  believe,  its  downfall  will  Ik* 
traceable  more  directly  to  its  failure 
to  keep  its  own  meaning  clear  than  to 
anv'thing  that  may  be  done  by  iUs  ene¬ 
mies  from  the  outside.”'  And  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  in 
streamlining  the  social  science  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  to  set  up  as  our  central 
objective  making  clear  the  meaning 
and  the  implications  of  denKX*racv  in 
our  day  and  generation. 

That  there  is  urgent  need  of  such 
clarification  is  evident  on  all  sides. 
Dr.  George  A.  Coe  affirms  that  until 


recently  we  have  not  undertaken  to 
teach  American  youth  the  meaning  of 
Democracy.  John  Dewey  contends 
that  we  are  a  house  divided  against 
itaelf,  that  the  significant  thing  about 
the  present  situation  is  that,  “The  loy¬ 
alties  which  once  held  individuals, 
which  gave  them  support,  direction, 
and  unity  of  outlook  on  life,  have  well 
nigh  disappeared.  In  consequence,  in¬ 
dividuals  are  confused  and  bewildered. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history 
an  epoch  as  lacking  in  solid  and  as¬ 
sured  objects  of  lielief  and  approved 
ends  of  action  as  is  the  present.* 
Bmle  says,  “It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
American  people  were  ever  so  lacking 
in  a  sense  of  dirwtion  as  they  are  at 
present.”*  In  my  class  in  Ethics  a 
few*  days  ago,  I  chaiici'd  to  ask  one  of 
my  students  who  has  been  a  reader  in 
the  Junior  College  whether  she  still 
believed  in  democracy;  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  she  replied,  “I’m  not  sure  just 
what  Democracy  means.”  I  suppose 
I  was  really  not  very  much  surprised. 
However,  it  did  serve  as  a  forceful 
reminder  of  the  task  before  us. 

Perhaps  no  phrase  more  descriptive 
of  Democracy  can  be  found  than  the 
French  rallying  cry  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fraternity.  Durant  Drake 
affirms  that  while  a  high  degree  of  lilv 
erty  for  the  individual  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  and  that  Democracy  can  be  ex- 
pe<*ted  to  develop  an  attitude  of  fra¬ 
ternity,  democracy  is  not  synonymous 
with  lilK*rty,  and  it  is  more  than  an 
attitude.  He  affirms,  “It  is  a  way  of 
life  based  upon  a  distinct  type  of  so¬ 
cial  arrangement.  Equality  as  Ik?- 
tween  individuals  is  its  fundamental 
characteristic.”*  And  while  “no  sound 


1  Kode,  Boyd  Henry,  “Democracy  aa  a  Way  of  Life,”  Macmillan.  1938. 

2  Dewey,  John,  “Individualism  Old  and  New,”  Minton,  Balch,  1930. 

3  Bode.  Boyd  Henry,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

4  Drake,  Durant,  “I^blems  of  Conduct,”  p.  409. 
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Aocial  organization  can  exist  on  the 
false  assumption  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  capacity  or  indeed  in  any 
other  respect  .  .  .  it  is  upon  this 
principle  of  equality,  in  the  sense  of 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  partici¬ 
pate  equally  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
social  heritage,  regardless  of  native 
inequalities,  that  democracy  rests.”’ 
Dewey  seems  to  emphasize,  a  little 
more,  the  idea  of  freedom.  “The  only 
freedom  that  is  of  enduring  impor¬ 
tance  is  freedom  of  intelligence,  that 
is  to  say  freedom  of  observation  and 
of  judgment  exercised  in  Ix'half  of 
purposes  that  are  intrinsically  worth¬ 
while.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  outer  move¬ 
ment  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  .  .  . 
Freedom  from  restriction,  the  negative 
side,  is  prized  only  as  a  means  to  a 
freedom  which  is  power:  power  to 
frame  purposes,  to  judge  wisely,  to 
evaluate  desires  by  consequences  w’hich 
will  result  from  acting  upon  them; 
power  to  select  and  order  means  to 
carry  chosen  ends  into  operation.”® 
One  might  say,  freedom  to  achieve  in¬ 
tegrated  personality.  One  cannot  help 
calling  to  mind  what  another  teacher 
said,  “The  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
or  to  avoid  the  belief  that  just  such 
freedom  is  what  Dewey  has  in  mind 
as  “the  only  significant  freedom.” 
There  is  a  similar  statement  in  the 
January  bulletin  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  “hi very 
child  should  be  accorded  those  liberties 
and  freedoms  w’hich  are  expressed  in 
opf>ortunity  for  individual  growth  and 
development — freedom  to  make  a  wise 
choice  of  vocation ;  freedom  to  build 
friendships  of  his  own  choosing;  free- 

5  Drake,  Itiid.  410. 

6  Dewey,  John,  "Experience  and  Education,” 

7  Article,  "Education  Appeals  for  Humanity 

8  Dewey,  John,  "Individualism  Old  and  New, 

9  Ibid.,  149. 

10  Ibid.,  168. 


dom  to  set  up  those  family  relation¬ 
ships  which  are  a  part  of  his  cultural 
heritage;  freedom  to  realize  to  the 
full  his  owm  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  his  community.”^  And 
so,  it  seems  to  me,  what  it  means  to 
be  free  and  equal,  as  interpreted  by 
three  outstanding  authorities,  should 
be  fairly  clear. 

But  here  is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  freedom  in  which  I  am  in¬ 
terested.  I  suspect  that  our  problem 
is  more  negative  than  we  suppose. 
Could  we  but  free  our  minds  of  bond¬ 
age  to  superstition  and  irrelevant 
ideals,  I’m  of  the  opinion  we  might 
think  relevant  ideas  and  achieve  unity 
of  outhx>k — individuality.  As  Dewey 
says,  “Traditional  ideas  are  more  than 
irrelevant.  They  are  an  encumbrance ; 
they  are  the  chief  obstaele  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  new  individuality  integrated 
within  itself  and  with  a  liberated  func¬ 
tion  in  the  soeiety  wherein  it  exists.”* 
And  again,  “One  of  the  main  difficul¬ 
ties  in  understanding  the  present  and 
apprehending  its  human  possibilities 
is  the  persistence  of  sterotypes  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  which  were  formed  in  old 
and  alien  cultures.”*  Obviously,  in¬ 
tegration,  of  which  one  hears  so  much 
now-a-days,  is  impossible  w’here  such 
stereot,>'pes  exist.  “Tnie  integration 
is  to  be  found  in  relevancy  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  in  active  resjionse  to  conditions  as 
they  present  themselves,  in  the  effort 
to  make  them  over  according  to  some 
t*onsciously  chosen  possibility.”*®  And 
so  it  is  my  belief  that  could  we  rid 
our  minds  of  irrelevant  ideas  and 
ideals,  they  would  naturally  formulate 
relative  ideals  and  incidentally  achieve 

p.  74. 
p.  93. 
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intojrratod  individuality.  Ac*cordinfr 
to  liode,  “Tradition,  like  conscience, 
makes  cowards  of  ns  all.  The  escape 
from  this  bondage  does  not  lie  in  the 
substitution  of  one  set  of  l)eliefs  for 
another,  but  in  providing  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  free  play  of  intelligence 
in  the  reconstruction  of  patterns.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  issue  between  dictatorship 
and  dem(x*racy.”“  A  little  further 
on  the  same  author  says:  “The  stu¬ 
dent  is  entitled  to  have  it  pointed  out 
to  him  that  there  is  an  alternative  way 
of  life  which  does  not  involve  fixed 
patterns  at  all.”*’  To  repeat,  T  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  is  done  than  we  sus¬ 
pect  through  the  negative  process  of 
ridding  the  mind  of  irrelevant  encum¬ 
brances;  perhaps  at  present  we  ikhmI, 
more  than  we  8uspe<*t,  fn'edom  from 
such  encumbrances. 

In  one  sense,  fr(H*dom  and  c'qnality 
can  be  said  to  lx*  but  the  means  to  l>e 
empIove<l  in  the  realization  of  our  ob¬ 
jectives.  Dr.  G(‘orge  A.  G<x‘  says,  in 
seeking  to  make  clear  the  nu'aning  of 
democracy,  there  are  two  f(x:ii  around 
which  thought  must  center:”  individ¬ 
uality,  and  the  control  of  forces  which 
influence  the  development  of  individ¬ 
uality.  Regarding  the  former,  it  has 
well  l)een  said  that,  “The  primary  olv 
ligation  of  a  democratic  community  to 
its  meml>ers  is  to  provide  for  each  the 
op|x>rtunity  to  share  in  the  common 
life  according  to  interest  and  capac¬ 
ity.”*^  As  to  the  latter,  obviously  the 
only  way  a  community  can  discharge 
this  primary  obligation  is  by  control¬ 
ling  those  forces  which,  uncontrolled, 
woubl  hamper  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  by  encouraging  its 
memlx‘rs  to  achieve  for  themselves  our 

11  Bode,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

13  I..ecture  at  Asllomar,  Dec.,  1938. 

14  Bode,  op.  cit. 

l.’i  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  407. 


basic  fundamental  American  liberty — 
the  freedom  to  experience  their  intel¬ 
lectual,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual  |>ossi- 
bilities. 

Rc'garding  the  control  of  social 
forces  that  are  tending  to  thwart  the 
development  of  personality,  perhaps 
no  problem  presents  greater  difficulty 
where  freedom  is  highly  prized.  It 
s(*ems  that  in  the  complex  situation  in 
which  we  live  there  are  conflicting  or 
iiKNimpatible  lilx'rties.  In  such  a  sit¬ 
uation,  society  finds  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  specific  liberties  that  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  greater  ones  and  to 
eneourag(*  certain  other  types.  Any 
liberty  which  when  exercised  is  found 
to  b(*  incompatible  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  American  liberty — opportunity  for 
the  pursuit  of  what  seems  to  one  most 
worthwhilt! — must  be  curlH*d,  and  all 
those  activities  and  enterprises  which 
afford  op[K>rtunity  for  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
race  must  be  effectively  encouraged. 
Or  as  Durant  Drake  says,  “What  is 
the  lilx'rty  of  one  man,  a  hundred 
iijcn,  a  million  men  ti»  amass  fortunes, 
as  against  the  lib<*rty  of  (*aeh  man  to 
fulfill  the  needs  of  his  laxly  and  his 
soul  ?  With  this  paramount  liberty 
of  abundant  life  accepted  as  our  basic 
social  objective,  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ccdupatible  lilx'rties  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated,  even  if  this  necessitates  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  such  a  powerfully  en¬ 
trenched  liberty  as  that  of  independ¬ 
ent  economic  activity.”*®  This  is 
true  lH*cau8e,  “The  primary  obligation 
of  a  democratic  community  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  provide  for  each  the  oppor- 
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tunitv  to  share  in  the  common  life  ae- 
eonlinp  to  interest  and  capacity.”’* 

I  think  it  is  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  keep  these  important  and 
fundamentally  American  ideas  in 
mind,  and  that  we  keep  ourselves 
sensitively  aware  that  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  American  liberty  is  threatened  se¬ 
riously  both  from  without  and  within. 
Perhaps  I  need  not  say  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  threat  from  without  is  the  totali¬ 
tarianism  advocated  by  the  huiropean 
and  Asiatic  dictators.  A  few  days 
apo  there  was  a  cartoon  in  the  Long 
Peach  Press  Telegram  representing 
Hitler  as  saying  of  German  youth, 
“They  have  never  known  fre<*dom  and 
they  like  their  conditions.”  You  know 
as  well  as  T  that  both  the  European 
dictators  openly  say  that  democracy 
is  corrupt  and  <lecadent.  In  the  Janu¬ 
ary  numlxT  of  the  Readers’  Digest 
there  was  a  striking  article  entitled 
“Pnser  Amerika”  in  wdiich  a  research 
scholar  of  note  who  has  made  a  study 
of  German  propaganda  made  some  as¬ 
tounding  statements.  One  of  them: 
“America  is  rightfully  German.  Ger¬ 
mans  played  the  predominant  role  in 
creating,  preserving,  and  upbuilding 
it :  German  blood  predominates  in  the 
majority  of  its  citizens;  the  hour  is 
imminent  when  the  Germans  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  take  over  the  Enited  States. 
.Already  they  call  it  “Enser  .Amerika” 
— Our  .America.  .Another,  “Learne<l 
profe.ssors  write  that  nothing  except 
Nazism  can  .save  the  Enited  States, 
which  is  a  vulgar,  corrupt,  and  basic¬ 
ally  uncultured  land,  owmed  by  Jews, 
full  of  criminals,  and  clinging  to 
a  degenerate  form  of  government. 
Worse,  the  .Americans  are  neither  a 
race  nor  a  nation,  but  a  sort  of  bas¬ 
is  Bode.  op.  clt.,  p.  82. 


tardized  racial  conglomeration  in 
which  the  best  blood,  that  which  made 
the  country  powerful,  is  German.” 

.  .  .  “.America  is  ‘a  creation  of  the 
German  spirit,’  hence  the  United 
States  must  become  ‘Enser  America.’  ” 
Perhaps  this  external  danger  is  so 
well  understood  that  comment  is  un¬ 
necessary.  I’m  not  so  sure  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  foe  from  within. 
Perhaps  this  is  our  greatest  foe ;  how¬ 
ever  it  is  most  difficult  to  label,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  even  more  difficult 
to  deal  w'ith  it  when  we  become  fully 
aware  of  its  nature.  Dealing  with  it 
will  be  difficult  because  of  the  con¬ 
fused  and  bewildered  state  of  mind  in 
which  our  people  find  themselves  and 
because  of  the  further  fact  that  its 
champions  pay  lip  .service  to  “Ameri¬ 
canism”  at  the  moment  they  are  bor¬ 
ing  from  within  and  doing  more  to 
undermine  the  genuine  American  tra¬ 
dition  than  anything  or  anybody, 
other  than  themselves,  in  the  world. 
I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
eonsider  the  majority  of  these  antago¬ 
nists  sincere.  The  cry  they  make  for 
freedom  of  opportunity  to  conduct 
wonomic  enterprise  without  restraint 
has  been  so  successful,  and  their  prac¬ 
tices  so  fruitful  to  them,  that  they 
have  all  but  crowded  out  the  funda¬ 
mental  American  liberty  referred  to 
al)ove.  In  an  article  entitled  “The 
Luxury  of  Integrity,”  Stuart  Chase, 
says  that  for  millions  of  Americans 
the  price  of  integrity  is  more  than  they 
can  afford;  our  republic  has  sunk  to 
low  levels  of  integrity.  Because  of 
economic  insecurity,  many  people 
have  resorted  to  other  than  honest 
practices — practices  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  of  descendants  of  our  early 
pioneers.  The  practices  of  business 
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and  industry  are  doing  much  to  under¬ 
mine  personal  integrity:  the  contin¬ 
ued  practice  of  “yessing”  the  boss  in 
busin(*8s  is  psychologically  disastrous; 
the  practice  of  adulterating  goods  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  man¬ 
kind;  and  wasteful  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  manufacture  oonstitutos 
a  breach  of  moral  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  And  finally,  the  methods 
used  in  house-to-house  canvassing  have 
all  but  killed  hospitality.  The  author 
of  that  article  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  only  relief  from  those  evils 
is  a  greater  margin  of  economic  secur¬ 
ity.*’^  IWe,  also,  agrees  wdth  these 
conclusions.  Says  he,  “What  concerns 
us  is  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  Ix'- 
tween  the  organization  and  methods 
of  the  business  world  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  requirements  of  democracy  on 
the  other.  Furthermore,  the  world  of 
business  and  industry  is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  Earlier 
patterns  of  conduct  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  unsuited  to  present  circum¬ 
stances,  but  they  continue  to  stand  be- 
tw'een  us  and  the  realization  that  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  in  a  democracy  must 
have  a  basis  other  than  prescription 
and  authority.”**  In  speaking  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  as  Asilomar  during  the 
holidays.  Dr.  Coe  said  our  main  reli¬ 
ance  must  be  upon  spiritual  forces. 
With  his  statement  I  am  in  full  ac¬ 
cord,  and  I’m  firmly  convinced  that  if 
we  can  once  get  a  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  now  confronting 
democracy  within  our  lx>rders,  w’e  shall 
In'  assured  of  a  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  accordance  wdth  our  traditions 
and  our  ideals.  I  am  not  so  sure  just 
w'hat  w’c  should  do  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  external  enemy  w'ho  would 


stifle  the  very  processes  upon  which 
we  must  depend  for  the  maintenance 
of  “Liberty  and  equality.” 

Perhaps  the  significant  thing,  for 
our  present  purposes,  is  to  point  out 
what  the  social  science  department 
can  do  alx)ut  it.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  we  must  stop  taking  for  granted 
that  our  young  people  understand  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  its  objec¬ 
tives  and  that  we  must  undertake  by 
principle,  precept,  and  practice  to 
make  as  clear  as  possible  its  present 
implications.  We  should  orient  all 
our  course^i  with  regard  to  the  good 
life  for  the  individuals  who  enter  them 
and  for  preparing  these  individuals  to 
fulfill  their  social  obligations.  In 
American  History  there  exists  the 
unique  opportunity  of  making  our 
great  tradition  central.  To  a  lesser 
degree,  the  same  opportunity  exists  in 
European  History.  Economics  should 
make  it  clear  just  what  an  economic 
system  is  for  and  how  it  promotes  or 
thwarts  the  development  of  individu¬ 
ality.  Sociology'  could  explain  the  re¬ 
lationship  that  should  exist  between 
.s<K*ial  objectives  and  social  institutions 
and  mechanisms  —  that  institutions 
and  mwhanisms  are  but  means  to  real¬ 
ized  desired  ends,  that  as  conditions 
of  living  change  so  must  institutions 
make  adjustments  in  order  to  avoid 
IxxHiming  obstructions  and  in  order 
that  they  may  more  perfectly  fulfill 
their  mission  of  implementing  the  life 
of  human  beings.  Psychology  should 
explain  the  nature  of  human  personal¬ 
ity  and  individuality  and  the  means 
by  which  their  development  may  be 
most  effectively  promoted.  Political 
scienc.e,  in  explaining  the  techniques 
of  government,  it  seems  to  me,  might 


17  Pence.  R.  W'.,  “Readings  In  Present  Day  Writers."  p.  11#. 
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make  clear  how  these  techniques  may 
be  employed  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  I  dare  say  every  teacher  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  statement  would  say, 
“Among:  the  various  things  attempted 
in  my  course  those  find  a  central 
place.”  However,  I’m  convinced  that 
Bode  is  right  when  he  says  we  are 
more  confused  than  ever  before,  and  I 
know  that  my  students  are — (until  I 
get  a  few  of  them  straightened  out). 
Do  you  think  it  too  much  to  say  that, 
in  general  terras,  all  our  materials 
should  be  organized  with  reference  to 
the  two  focii  of  democracy:  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  individuality,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  institutions  and  practices  that 
thwart  its  development? 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  understand  and  to  make  clear  to 
our  students  the  meaning  of  Democ¬ 


racy  as  a  Way  of  Life.  Rightly  can 
the  school  be  considered  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  Democracy  shall  not 
only  be  explained  but  in  which  youth 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
training  in  the  art  of  democratic  liv¬ 
ing.  And  rightly  can  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  department  be  said  to  have  the 
prime  responsibility  for  showing  the 
way.  And  to  refer  to  the  title  of  this 
article  again,  I  would  say  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  streamlining 
our  department  would  be  to  rid  our 
nnnds  of  a  lot  of  comparative  irrele- 
vancies  and  to  keep  them  centered  up¬ 
on  the  goal  of  all  our  endeavors — the 
rich  and  full  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  personalities  w’hom  we  contact. 
Rightly  can  the  public  expect  this  of 
us.  Gladly  and  humbly  should  we  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility. 
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Having  graduated  from  college 
but  four  years  ago,  I  can  still 
recollect  my  feelings  and  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  life  at  graduation.  My 
main  reason  in  going  to  college  had 
been  that  I  believed  the  educational 
experience  would  b(‘  helpful  in  making 
my  way  in  the  world.  When  I  com¬ 
pleted  with  good  marks  the  standard 
process  of  American  education  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  was  ready  to  begin.  I 
had  made  valuable  contacts;  I  had 
come  to  know  the  right  people ;  I  held 
the  certain  key  to  success  —  a  cxillege 
degree. 

At  this  time,  however,  it  did  not  oc¬ 


cur  to  me  that  I  should  have  acquired 
a  sound  equipment  of  knowledge  min¬ 
isterial  to  thinking  power,  that  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  such  schooling  should 
have  indicated  to  me  a  worthwhile 
purpose  in  living,  or  that  I  should 
have  been  able  to  assume  a  oontribu- 
tive  part  in  American  life. 

Gradually  these  ideas  assumed  their 
proper  importance ;  and  I  came  to  real¬ 
ize  that  if  I  did  not  continue  my  edu¬ 
cation  further,  I  would  be  entirely  un¬ 
able  to  apply  my  learning  to  my  own 
life  and  would  be  a  completely  useless 
citizen.  Feeling  that  a  large  number 
of  college  graduates  with  similar  ad- 
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vantajj^os  were  finding  their  educations 
(“qually  inadequate,  I  determined  to 
l<x)k  back  at  my  own  college  experi¬ 
ences  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  |K)8sible 
explanation. 

The  majority  of  my  studies  during 
my  first  year  of  college  were  rt“quired. 
After  that  the  usual  procedure  was  to 
elect  the  most  popular  and  easiest 
courses,  taking  into  account  such  im¬ 
portant  considerations  as  the  place  and 
time  of  meeting  and  the  number  of 
long  week-ends  jx)8sible.  A  careful 
choice  of  subjects  and  a  w’ell-organize<l 
system  of  memorizing  and  cramming 
enabled  me  to  maintain  a  "cum  laude’ 
average.  I  took  as  many  short  cuts 
as  possible,  attended  few  lectures  that 
were  not  compulsory,  took  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  of  numerous  contacts  with  the 
faculty.  This  procedure  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  in  the  slightest  out  of  the 
ordinary,  for  the  majority  of  my 
friends  followed  it.  Judging  by  the 
usual  standards,  T  w'as  a  satisfactory 
product  of  the  American  educational 
system. 

Outside  of  this  neee.s.sary  but  none 
too  pleasant  busine.ss  of  serving  time 
to  secure  credits,  my  real  life  went  on. 
Seldom  did  what  T  w’as  learning  im¬ 
pinge  upon  it. 

r  thoroughly  enjoyed  those  four 
years,  filled  as  they  w'ere  with  social 
activities,  fraternity  life,  and  athlet¬ 
ics.  lx>oking  back  T  did  not  regret 
my  participation  in  these  three  activi¬ 
ties,  for  I  had  acquired  much  that  w’as 
w'orthwhile  from  each.  What  I  did 
regret  was  the  al>8olute  wall  of  divi¬ 
sion  between  this  life  and  my  studies. 
Surely  this  was  not  the  result  sought 
by  American  educators. 

I  venture  to  offer  an  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  my  education  was 
never  logically  coordinated.  In  both 


preparatory  school  and  college  it 
skipped  blithely  around  from  one 
thing  to  another.  One  year  I  studied 
nineteenth  century  French  literature, 
modern  European  history,  and  seven- 
tc'cnth  century  English  literature;  the 
next  year  I  advanced  to  ancient  his¬ 
tory  and  American  literature!  The 
effect  was  disjointed  and  incomplete. 

In  the  second  place,  the  very  spe¬ 
cialization  of  my  studies  served  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  application  of  my  knowdedge 
to  everyday  living.  As  for  philosoplly, 
I  put  little  stress  upon  it.  It  seemed 
something  for  the  exceptional  rather 
than  the  ordinary  scholar;  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  size  of  the  department,  I 
would  say  the  college  agreed  with  me. 
Finally,  although  I  was  not  adverse 
to  studying,  my  interest  was  seldom 
sufficiently  aroused  to  do  independent 
work  imperative  as  an  introduction  to 
s€-lf-t*ducation. 

Since  my  studies  were  not  correlated 
and  did  not  advance  in  natural  time 
order,  I  lacked  any  logical  sense  of 
progression  in  Am(‘rican  or  world  af¬ 
fairs.  The  result  was  that  I  failed  to 
gain  much  conception  of  the  ideas 
dominating  modern  life  and  had  small 
chance  to  bridge  the  gap  which  sepa¬ 
rated  my  studies  from  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Xot  recognizing  the  time-tried 
values  of  human  experience,  I  tended 
to  accept  those  of  trashy  materialism 
so  blatantly  and  alluringly  displayed 
on  every  side.  Con.sequently  I  was 
not  turned  aside  from  the  purely  self¬ 
ish  aims  which  seem  to  be  preponder¬ 
ant  in  America  today. 

Once  out  of  college  I  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher.  My  first  three*  years 
of  teaching  did  not  change  me  greatly, 
but  with  a  new  position  in  prospect 
for  the  following  year  I  summoned  up 
enough  energ;^’  to  attend  summer 
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fwhool.  A  degree,  I  felt,  would  insure 
advancement.  I  chost*  a  prominent 
graduate  school  of  English. 

To  this  graduate  school  I  owe  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  viewpoint  and  my  pres¬ 
ent  aims  in  life.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  unwittingly  viewed  the  past  from 
a  ape(*ialized  point  of  view — perhaps 
historical,  perhaps  literary,  perhaps 
scientific  —  but  never  from  a  broader 
per8p<*ctive.  By  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  saw  clearly  how  all  fitted  to¬ 
gether  in  one  pattern,  how  historical 
events  were  supplemented  by  the  study 
of  music,  architecture,  religion,  etc.  I 
found  that  as  I  studied  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  a  period,  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  easier  to  secure  a  true  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  period  as  a  whole. 

Finally  1  realized  that  learning 
simply  for  the  sake  of  learning  was  of 
no  value  and  that  I  should  try  to  make 
use  of  what  I  learned  by  applying  it 
to  actual  living.  I  was  able  to  sta- 
l  ilize  my  rather  wavering  philosophy 
of  life  by  utilizing  some  of  my  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge.  No  longer  w’ere 
my  studies  divorced  from  the  rest  of 
my  life;  they  had  Ix'oome  an  integral 
and  precious  part  of  it. 

How  did  this  happen? 

It  happened  Wause  this  graduate 
school  has  had  the  foresight  to  work 
out  a  combination  of  courses  which 
correlate  with  each  other,  supplement 
each  other,  and  point  always  toward 
tlie  present  day.  It  happened  because 
this  schcK)!  has  realized  that  the  sum 
of  all  education  is  philosophy  and  that 
philovsophy  is  not  a  minor  specialized 
field.  It  happened  l>ecau8e  this  school 
has  endeavored  to  make  clear  to  its 
students  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  studies  and  their  own  lives  and 
thoughts.  It  happened  because  this 
school  has  seen  the  dangers  of  over- 


vpecialization  and  the  importance  of  a 
••ompn'hensive  education.  It  happened 
U*cause  this  school  is  not  bent  on  turn¬ 
ing  out  standardized  products  armed 
with  degrees. 

Education  has  been  well  defined  as 
“a  system  concerned  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  the  development  of  techniques  in 
dealing  w’ith  the  future.”  But  how 
can  this  aim  be  realized  unless  a  well- 
organized  study  of  the  past  is  brought 
to  bear  on  present  and  future  prob¬ 
lems  ?  It  seems  obvious  it  can’t  unless 
educational  programs  are  greatly  re¬ 
vised.  I  believe  that  the  place  to  be¬ 
gin  making  changes  is  in  secondary 
school  education. 

P.\RT  II 

When  we  consider  the  avowed  pur¬ 
poses  of  American  education  as  we 
know  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
results  are  not  satisfactory. 

F'irst  of  all,  the  fundamental  aim 
appears  to  have  been  side-tracked. 
Now  we  are  educated  to  improve  our 
earning  power.  A  degree  has  come  to 
lie  regarded  merely  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  material  gain.  As  a  result  of  this, 
learning  is  too  seldom  associated  with 
actual  life;  for  many  students  prefer 
to  memorize  their  work  rather  than 
risk  the  effect  of  any  undue  mental 
e.xertion.  They  relapse  into  intellec¬ 
tual  inertia ;  and  it  is  this  inertia 
which  leads  to  a  widespread,  unques¬ 
tioning  acceptance  of  the  material 
standards  and  values  prevalent  in 
.Vmerica  today.  Thus  man  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  a  purely  materialistic 
and  scientific  creature. 

The  second  result  has  been  fostered 
by  the  atrocious  number  of  get-wise- 
quick  courses  and  books  with  which 
the  American  public  is  suborned.  As 
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Dr.  Robt'rt  M.  Hutchins,  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  says:  “Our 
people  have  little  knowledge  and  much 
Opinion.  .  .  •  The  fundamenUl  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  life  and  human  society 
they  have  never  faced.  They  would 
not  know  how  to  go  aWit  trying  to 
faee  them.  Yet  the  great  practical 
is.sues  of  our  time  are  not  new. 
They  are  the  persistent  prohlenis  that 
have  always  existed  Wause  man  is 
man.  ...”  Problems  such  as  these 
cannot  lx*  8olv(‘d  by  hasty  delusions. 
Our  jK'ople  hav(*  inherited  noble  insti¬ 
tutions  but  not  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  and  improve  them.  Historical 
bssons  are  ignored  in  the  struggle 
with  the  present;  for  people  fail  to 
realize  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to 
knowledge,  that  life  is  far  too  complex 
for  that.  Such  pi'ople  are  easily 
swayed  by  panic  mongers — their  feeble 
hope  that  things  may  lx“conie  lK?tter 
gives  way  to  unreasoned  ptvssimism. 

7'hirdly,  spt'cialization  has  be^ii 
gn*atly  over-emphasized.  Information 
has  IxHxmie  so  departmental  that  phil¬ 
osophy  itself  has  Ix^eome  a  department. 
Instead  of  being  the  aftermath  of  a 
well-rounded  education,  spc'cialization 
is  lM>gun  without  the  necessary  general 
background ;  and  the  important  prin¬ 
ciple  of  intogration  is  overlooked.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  s|>e<*ialized  knowledge  can¬ 
not  just  In'  added  up  and  put  together 
with  other  knowledge.  It  loses  value 
the  further  it  moves  away  from  inte¬ 
gration  with  knowledge  as  a  whole ; 
and  uncontrolled  specialization,  such 
as  in  the  science  of  warfare,  threatens 
to  de.stroy  the  long  lalx>red  progress  of 
civilization  in  other  fields. 

Lastly,  education  has  turned  largely 
toward  mass  production  and  aw’ay 


from  much  emphasis  on  the  individual. 
Since  it  is  easier  to  teach  a  standard¬ 
ized  product  to  act  than  to  think,  the 
result  is  that  the  ability  to  act  quickly 
is  valued  far  more  than  the  ability  to 
think  clearly.  There  is  so  little  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  individual  that  he 
is  seldom  inspired  with  love  for  his 
studies  or  the  desire  to  understand 
them.  This  prevents  him  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  essential  steps  toward  self- 
education. 

How  can  all  this  be  remedied  ? 
What  is  needed  to  secure  gjmuine  re¬ 
sults  in  education  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  we  lack 
is  a  well-rounded,  synthesized  system 
of  study  brought  to  f<x‘us  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  That  such  an  educational 
system  is  feasible  I  am  confident.  I 
am  fortunate  in  Ixdng  able  to  teach  in 
a  .stvondary  s<*h<X)l  where  this  very 
system  has  been  in  use  for  some  time 
and  is  achieving  notable  results.  As 
I  have  stated  IxTore,  I  believe  that  it 
is  at  this  point  in  education  that  this 
system  must  be  Ix'gun. 

P.VRT  III 

In  planning  the  etirricnlum  of  this 
particular  ach«X)l'  two  main  jxdicies 
were  followed  —  om*  of  correlation, 
the  other  of  .seejuence.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  subjects  were  (M)rrelated  w’ith 
history  as  their  background.  This 
correlation,  with  it.s  .'iMpiential  arrange¬ 
ment,  has  served  to  leave  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  a  clear,  unified  impres¬ 
sion  of  world  ])rogress  of  facts  and 
i(h‘as.  Furthermore,  nuxlern  life  is 
(  orrectly  viewed  as  the  epitome  of  the 
past. 

The  hi.storv  of  world  civilization  is 
taught  in  two  cycles,  the  first  from 


1  The  eystem  of  study  here  dt.“cua»ed  was  worked  out  by  Mists  Hope  Fl.sher.  Ph.r).,  former 
principal  of  the  school,  and  has  been  in  aui-eessful  operation  for  fifteen  years. 
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piadcs  one  to  six  and  the  second  from 
grades  seven  to  twelve,  that  is,  through 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  the 
first  instance  it  is  taught  su^stively; 
in  the  second  with  much  greater  depth 
and  in  more  detail.  In  the  fifth  grade, 
for  instance,  a  play  was  produced  deal¬ 
ing  with  monastic  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  pupils  wrote  this  them- 
sf  lves  basing  it  ujx>n  medieval  legends 
and  stories.  Three  years  later  these 
same  students  will  again  study  medie¬ 
val  life,  this  time  delving  more  deeply 
into  their  subject.  Thus  each  period 
of  world  history  is  studied  twice,  each 
time  in  proportion  to  the  pupil’s  ma¬ 
turity. 

Since  but  one  period  is  studied  at 
a  time,  the  stiident’s  mind  is  not  busy 
struggling  simultaneously  with,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Klizal)ethan  lyrics  and  ancient 
history.  Ilis  entire  attention  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  one  period.  This  period  is 
seen  in  its  entirety  and  not  through 
the  specialized  eyes  of  any  one  subject. 
The  literature,  religion,  philosophy, 
fine  arts,  social  background  —  all  these 
form  a  normal  pattern  and  help  to  in¬ 
terpret  one  another.  The  verv’  totality 
of  impression  obviates  the  necessity  of 
frantic  memorizing.  Instead,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  and  willing  to  think 
alxuit  the  period  and  its  problems. 
They  do  not  look  at  science  just  as 
science,  or  architecture  just  as  archi¬ 
tecture — in  each  individual  thing  they 
see  reflected  the  whole  pattern  of  life. 

Then,  too,  a  constant  scrutiny  of  the 
past  in  the  light  of  the  present  makes 
it  live  for  students  in  terms  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  their  own  many-sided  lives  are 
not  new,  that  man  is  much  the  same 
as  he  w’as  many  years  ago.  Thus  they 


are  better  able  to  see  and  cope  with 
their  own  problems  of  living. 

For  a  concrete  example  of  this  the¬ 
ory  let  us  look  closely  at  the  work  done 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  cycle. 
Starting  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  going  as  far  as  the  fall  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  empire,  seventh  grade  history 
opens  with  a  scientific  account  of  the 
t'volution  of  our  world.  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  astronomy  and  geology  is  pre¬ 
sented;  the  development  of  man  is 
viewe<l;  and  at  this  point  the  stage  is 
prepared  for  the  beginning  of  ancient 
history  in  Fgypt  and  the  Near  East. 

Although  history  is  used  as  the  back¬ 
bone,  the  arts,  religion,  science,  etc., 
constantly  serve  to  enlarge  the  picture. 
While  the  work  in  music,  art,  and  dra¬ 
matics  is  correlated  with  history,  the 
most  important  correlation  occurs  be¬ 
tween  history  and  literature.  The 
early  myths  and  stories  of  each  coun¬ 
try  are  read.  Then  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  studied  both  as  an  historical 
and  a  religious  book.  Having  previ¬ 
ously  considered  the  creation  and  early 
history  of  the  world  from  a  scientific 
approach,  the  student  now  views  them 
through  the  eyes  of  the  early  Hebrew 
writers.  In  this  way  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  shorn  of  its  fancied  inaccessi¬ 
bility  and  dullness  and  stands  forth 
as  a  living  and  vital  story.  The  valu¬ 
able  teachings  of  the  prophets  are  seen 
against  their  tnie  background,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  monotheism  is 
traced  from  the  early  anthropomorphic 
l)elief  in  many  gods  to  the  entirely 
s])iritual  monotheism  of  the  Unknown 
Prophet. 

When  the  students  are  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  Greek  history,  they  read  The  Od- 
j;s.<tey.  This  well-told  tale,  which  en- 
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tered  so  into  the  making  of  the  Greek 
mind,  provides  a  complete  story  of 
early  Greek  civilization  as  well  as  an 
introduction  to  Greek  mythology.  As 
the  course*  advances,  special  emphasis 
is  placed  both  on  the  fine  arts  and  on 
the  emergence  of  democratic  ideals. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year  some  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers  are  easily  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  their  true  background. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  Roman  civilization. 
Latin,  l>egun  in  the  seventh  grade,  now 
comes  to  assume  more  significance  and 
can  he  partially  correlated  with  his¬ 
tory.  In  literature,  Macaulay’s  The 
Ijiyn  of  Ancient  Rome  proves  amus¬ 
ing  and  informative  reading,  while  the 
reading  of  JuJiu.s  Cnemr  provides  an 
excellent  introtluctioii  to  Shakespeare 
as  well  as  valuable  commentary  on 
Roman  life. 

The  study  of  the  Rible  is  continued 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  two 
topics  of  value  are  developed.  First, 
the  rise  of  Christianity  is  traced  from 
Its  earliest  Ix'ginnings,  through  the 
time  of  its  conflict  with  totalitarian, 
Roman  emperor  worship,  on  up  to  its 
recognition  as  the  official  religion  of 
the  Roman  world.  Second,  the  life  of 
Christ  .Tesns  is  studied  a«  presented 
in  the  gospels  and  becomes  clarified 
against  the  background  of  his  age  and 
country.  .\n  examination  of  Ilis 
teachings  leads  to  a  discussion  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  how  they  can  be  applied 
to  modern  life. 

In  the  set'oinl  semester  the  student’s 
vision  of  the  world  is  considerably  en- 
largtMl.  lie  sees  the  natural  spread  of 
civilization  toward  northern  Europe 
and  the  gradual  emergence  of  modem 
nations  and  languages.  A  previous 


study  of  the  growth  of  the  church  is 
continued  with  its  preservation  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  its  unifying  influence  on  the 
feudal  society  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages. 

Starting  with  legendary  material 
such  as  the  early  hero  tales  of  King 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Seigfried 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  the  student 
sees  the  so-called  dark  ages  gleam  with 
glamorous  knights  and  ladies,  with 
castles,  chivalry,  and  crusades.  Addi¬ 
tional  reading  is  chosen  both  from  the 
many  stories  developed  from  these 
early  legends  and  from  novels,  such 
as  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman,  written 
alMMit  the  Middle  Ages.  Simultane¬ 
ously  in  music  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  same  hero  themes  is 
brought  out  by  listening  to  and  dis¬ 
cussing  .some  of  Wagner’s  operas. 

While  this  study  of  literature  and 
music  is  going  on,  a  period  of  about  a 
month  is  devoted  to  individual  re¬ 
search  on  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Each  student  chooses  a  topic,  such  as 
costumes,  knighthood,  customs  of  eat¬ 
ing,  the  position  of  women,  the  life  of 
an  apprentice,  etc.,  and  by  doing  sug¬ 
gested  reading  prepares  a  report  to  be 
given  to  the  class.  Open  discussion 
f<’llows,  and  the  student  making  the 
n‘}K)rt  is  responsible  for  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  chosen  subject.  Whenever 
possible,  modern  parallels  are  empha¬ 
sized  and  moilern  problems  disscussed. 

In  the  course  of  this  proceeding  the 
student  learns  how  to  nse  a  library  for 
reference  study,  how  to  take  notes  pre- 
{-aratory  to  an  oral  report,  and  how  to 
present  his  material  in  interesting 
fashion.  Each  student  learns  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  elass  knowledge  rather  than 
depending  on  the  teacher  to  furnish 
supplementarv  infonnation.  As  in  all 
grades,  every  effort  is  made  to  have 
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the  students  participate  actively  in  the 
work  rather  than  relying  on  the  lec¬ 
ture  method. 

As  the  Middle  Ages  blossom  into 
the  wonders  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  sudden  progress  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  forms  the 
center  of  discussion.  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  art  galleries.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  growing 
conception  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  and  of  individuality  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fine  arts. 

At  this  point  the  student  is  ready 
for  a  high  school  pr<^am  which  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  study  of  contemporary 
problems.  From  the  early  grades  up 
to  the  final  year  of  high  school  there 
is  a  constant  emphasis  on  democracy 
along  with  frequent  comparison  of  past 
and  current  problems.  Thus  by  the 
final  year  the  student  is  prepared  for 
a  thorough  study  of  contemporary  is¬ 
sues.  These  issues  are  better  under¬ 
stood  by  him  because  of  his  sound 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

-Vt  graduation  he  is  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  further,  more  exhaustive 
study  or  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  life.  In  the  former  re¬ 
spect  he  is  fitted  to  derive  great  bene¬ 
fits  from  college;  in  the  latter  respect 
h(  is  better  prepared  thafi  many  col¬ 
lege  graduates  to  meet  the  problems 
that  arise  on  leaving  school,  even 
though  he  has  served  less  time  in  the 
classnxun.  He  is  not  confused  by  hav¬ 
ing  dashed  around  haphazardly  from 
one  century  to  another,  nor  does  he 
view  everything  from  a  narrow  point 
of  view.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
blank  spf)ts  in  history  which  puzzle 
him;  for  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  con¬ 


tinuous  progress  in  all  fields  of  endea¬ 
vor.  He  is  in  a  good  position  to  see 
the  discrepancies  between  lasting  val¬ 
ues  and  purely  material  ones. 

Part  IV 

Each  day  I  see  the  results  of  this 
system  of  education,  and  I  cannot  help 
but  compare  them  with  the  inferior 
results  of  my  own  educational  experi¬ 
ence  at  similar  stages.  When  I  real¬ 
ize  that  although  I  possessed  a  sound 
family  background,  my  education 
failed  to  indicate  to  me  any  worth¬ 
while  values  or  aims,  I  fail  to  see  what 
chance  the  same  type  of  education  can 
possibly  have  in  the  large  number  of 
cases  where  family  background  is  un¬ 
sound. 

To<lay  we  hear  many  criticisms  of 
our  American  system  of  education. 
Leading  college  preaidents  urge  wide¬ 
spread  changes ;  at  educational  confer¬ 
ences  a  wholesome  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  an  examination  of  funda¬ 
mental  purposes  and  problems.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Carnegie  Foundation  made 
public  a  report  entitled  “The  Student 
and  His  Knowledge”  which  by  the 
very  sharpness  of  its  indictment  has 
awakened  many  educators.  When  a 
thorough  and  scholarly,  ten-year  sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that  American  education 
is  not  succeeding,  then  it  is  surely  time 
to  concentrate  on  its  revision. 

I  realize  that  there  are  other  aspects 
to  be  considered  along  with  curriculum 
changes  and  that  college  as  well  as 
school  programs  need  revision,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  initial  changes 
must  apply  to  the  curriculum  and  that 
secondary  schools  rather  than  colleges 
should  be  the  object  of  the  first  con¬ 
centrated  attack. 


THE  CONFLICT  RETWEEN  EDUCATIONAL 
FHILOSOI’HIES  OF  AUTHORITARIANISM  AND 
DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 


Rohkrt 

SI’PERINTKNDENT. 

CARLSBAD. 


NO  informed  reader  needs 

any  enlarge<l  trite  analysis  of 
the  differences  existinjr  between 
the  jwlitical  philosophies  of  authorita¬ 
rian  states  and  of  denioeracies.  But 
from  this  |)oint  of  departure,  or  rather, 
within  this  frame  of  reference,  the 
writer  seeks  to  discriminate  between 
the  corollary  educational  philosophies, 
and  to  submit  what  may  be  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  corollaries  for  future 
vocational  and  educational  Guidance 
and  distribution.  He  would  emphasize 
that  the  si^ificance  of  distribution 
may  become  no  less  than  that  of  guid¬ 
ance,  that,  in  fact,  under  one  of  the 
two  philosophies,  it  already  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  becoming  paramount  over 
guidance  or  election. 

In  the  interest  of  clarity  the  writer 
also  wishes  at  the  outaet  to  j)08e  three 
considerations.  First,  only  an  objec¬ 
tive  evaluation  is  being  attempted; 
therefore  no  spt'cial  pleading  for  de- 
mocraev  is  being  offered.  The  essay 
v’ill  rather  seek  to  suggest  the  intrin¬ 
sic  appeals  made  by  each  philosophy 
in  the  items  of  realization  of  personal¬ 
ity,  free  selection,  corj)orate  living, 
competing  allegiances,  and  in  the  most 
salient  human  item  of  all,  namely,  pre¬ 
dictability  of  attainment  approaching 
an  end  or  goal  that  has  the  value  of 
a  universal.  Also  some  indication 
will  Ik?  given  concerning  the  prospects 
for  longevity  of  the  two  philosophies. 
Swond,  it  is  jH>sited  that  any  cdu- 
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cational  philosophy  is  informed  by  the 
norms  and  beliefs  of  the  siiciety  from 
which  it  derives.  It  produces  educa¬ 
tional  practice  and  change,  but  is  it¬ 
self  produced  by  political  and  social 
change.  Practice,  in  the  systematized 
imjiort,  comes  from  social  mutation 
rather  than  precedes  it.  In  a  more 
delicate  import,  social  change  is  as¬ 
sisted  bv  education.  But  othen^dse 
educational  philosophy  and  practice 
represent  conditions  precedent,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  abiding  validity  they 
may  allege.  And  this  is  as  much  the 
case  even  with  philosophies  which  are 
tokens  of  a  rejection  of  various  cur¬ 
rent  norms  and  beliefs.  John  Ixx*ke 
stemmed  from  the  late  seventeenth 
century  just  as  Aristotle  did  from 
classical  Greece;  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
Ilerlicrt  Spencer  reflect  the  nineteenth 
<*enturv.  Similarly,  authoritarian  po¬ 
litical  and  educational  philosophy  to¬ 
day  reflect  and  stem  from  a  period  of 
crisis,  of  emergency,  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  one  might  add  despair.  Some 
may  even  think  that  they  wouhl  not 
have  arisen  at  all  if  the  lamps  had 
not  gone  out  all  over  Europe  for  a 
score  of  years,  as  Sir  P'dward  Grey 
sai<l  in  1914.  Finally,  democratic  po¬ 
litical  and  educational  philosophy  and 
practice  is  certainly  a  consequence  of 
the  society  of  its  habitat. 

Third,  a  confusion  of  thought  may 
Ik*  dispelled  at  once  if  we  take  note 
that  the  basic  contract  between  l)e- 
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mooracy  and  Authoritarianism  is  not 
80  patent  as  the  common  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  Freedom  and  Discipline.  A 
distinction  so  general  and  symbolical 
is  unreal  in  the  daily  life  of  humans. 
Indeed,  the  intelligent  democrat  must 
concede  that  the  very  freedom  w’hieh 
he  admires  in  living  and  in  eilucation 
in  particular  is  predicateil  upon  a  very 
substantial  social  discipline.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  a  defined  cultural  and  hu¬ 
man  status  is  a  sine  qua  nan  to  any 
etfeetive  education.  The  real  differ- 
(nce  is  that  the  totalitarian  considers 
state  authority  as  absolute,  while  the 
liberals  consider  it  as  something  be¬ 
tween  the  fortuitousness  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  and  the  beneficence  of  a 
senior  partner.  The  liberal  desires  a 
State  Discipline  that  encourages  citi¬ 
zens  to  develop  themselves  by  partici¬ 
pation  in  several  worthy  competing 
allegiances,  and  which  does  not  dt*- 
niand  the  last  olx'dience.  Herein  the 
affinity  Ix'tweeii  liberalism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  readily  apparent.  Finally, 
we  should  emphasize  in  the  liberal  pat¬ 
tern  of  State  Authority  and  of  demo¬ 
cratic  educational  philosophy  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  State  only  as  partner  at 
the  utmost ;  it  is  not  the  dominant  di¬ 
rector,  and  .still  less  is  the  national 
authority  the  only  treasury. 

As  regards  vocational  distribution, 
the  thesis  of  dem<x*ratic  educational 
philosophy  is,  in  its  purest  (or  cru¬ 
dest)  form,  that  of  opportunity  for 
all,  of  careers  open  to  talent,  of  voca¬ 
tional  .selection  made  upon  a  basis  of 
free-will,  and  of  the  aKsence  of  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  foregoing  erected  by  the 
State  and  of  regimentation  by  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  w'ork  assign¬ 
ment.  Kven  some  relief  w’ork  is  dis¬ 


tributed  on  the  basis  of  workers’  quali¬ 
fications  and  workers’  choice. 

The  same  thesis  prevails  with  re¬ 
spect  to  educational  offering  and  train¬ 
ing,  with  realization  somewhat  short. 
The  foregoing  is  in  line  with  a  philos¬ 
ophy  which  stresses  the  idea  of  a  free 
creative  personality  as  determining 
the  end  toward  which  all  satisfying 
education  aims  and  as  suggesting  the 
instruments  for  attainment  of  that 
end.  It  is  a  fair  statement  to  assert 
that  it  is  the  very  above  idea  or  crite¬ 
rion  which  the  authoritarian  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  twlay  challenges. 
It  is  repeated  once  again  that  disas¬ 
trous  social  (and  economic)  changes 
in  certain  nations  furnished  the  main¬ 
spring  to  the  challenge. 

In  the  foregoing  dc'partments  the 
chief  lacunae  or  lapses  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  side  have  been  administrative 
inadequacies  in  scientific  guidance, 
and  in  sufficient  provision  for  the  tal¬ 
ented  poor,  as  w’cll  as  false  flattery 
of  hopes  entertained  by  the  less  tal¬ 
ented,  which  latter  misleads  them  oc¬ 
cupationally  and  educationally,  and 
all  of  which  leads  democratic  society 
to  a  chaotic  work-distribution  pattern, 
with  society  also  losing  the  benefits 
which  the  short-circuited  talented  poor 
might  have  contributed. 

Authoritarianism,  faced  with  its  own 
j)ost-war  social  woes  and  struck  by  the 
alx)ve  democratic  short-comings,  has 
evolved  an  arrangement  of  education 
and  work-assignment,  curricular,  voca¬ 
tional,  and  teleological,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  certainly  concentrated 
whether  scientific  or  no.  The  Fascist 
would  argue  that  it  is  at  least  an 
an.swer  to  the  amorphous  condition 
which  existed  locally.  The  end  or  tele 
ology  of  it  all  has  been  found  both  in 
an  emergency  status  and  in  an  etatism 
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that  have  surpassed  anything  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Nor  in  the  Fascist  apologia 
has  the  matter  of  free-will  or  election 
coneededly  been  discarded.  Indeed, 
the  totalitarian  argues  that  his  new 
SNTithesis  provides  for  free  personal¬ 
ity,  provider  the  re<juisite  conditions 
lor  it,  and  provides  the  necessary  new 
focus  for  living  and  sense  of  direction 
that  a  vital  society  must  have.  Thus 
the  two  philosophies  both  assert  that 
they  supply  the  op|)ortunity  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  personality,  both  voca¬ 
tionally  and  educationally.  These 
claims  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  con¬ 
clusion,  but  it  is  necessary  now  to  in¬ 
spect  other  items. 

When  is  one  free  ( — that  is,  merely 
in  the  fields  of  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  selection.  Must  not  both  phi¬ 
losophies  admit  that  with  increasing 
oldne.ss  of  any  society,  and  with  in¬ 
creasing  educational  requirements  for 
certain  careers,  a  process  of  natural 
selection  inescapably  sets  in  ?  Perhaps 
much  of  the  democratic  hyj)othe8is 
maintains  a  too  ingenuous  e<pianimity 
to  supply  the  sort  of  education  and 
vocational  distribution  that  a  complex 
democracy  requires.  If  so,  there 
ahi»lea  a  resjKmsibility  not  yet  com- 
mensurately  blueprinted  or  adminis- 
t(red.  Probably  our  thinking  al>out 
<lemoc.racy  has  Ikhui  too  narrowly  ])o- 
lifical,  and  our  education  has  mir¬ 
rored  this.  The  future  may  stress  that 
a  democracy  which  is  not  arrang(*d  to 
proiluce  its  ptH'uliar  natural  aristoc¬ 
racy  is  ordained  to  p(Msevere  in  van¬ 
ity  and  failure. 

Are  the  many  fr(*<‘  who  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  mistaken  8«‘l(*ction, 
whether  internally  or  externally  moti¬ 
vated  ?  Are  those  legions  free  who 
w<‘re  not  favored  by  Lady  Luck  or 
were  handicapped  by  e<*onomic  cir¬ 


cumstance  ?  These  are  (juestions  which 
l)oth  lil)eral  philosophy  and  democratic 
administration  still  have  to  answer. 
Totalitarianism  affirms  that  it  has  at 
least  a  pragmatic  answer,  w'hether  it 
will  be  a  solution  carrying  beyond  an 
emergency  period  and  emergency  im- 
pt  ratives  still  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  rationalized  teleo¬ 
logically  by  the  same  ultimate  meter 
of  etatijm  which  forms  the  apologia 
for  the  related  theory  of  corporation 
or  of  cor|)orat<‘  living.  In  authoritari¬ 
anism’s  very  prolegomena  or  introduc¬ 
tory  philosophy,  the  individual  is  al- 
h'ged  to  find  his  only  true  and  free 
.selection  in  a  set  amalgam  of  himself 
with  a  hierarchy  of  corporations,  all 
pyramided  and  undeviatingly  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  supreme  corporation, 
the  State.  Those  rough  protruding 
edges  are  not  allowed  which  might 
otherwise  appear  at  irregular  points 
r,n  the  pyramid’s  altitude  if  the  indi- 
^idual  were  allowed  much  to  l>e  the 
master  of  his  own  segment  of  the  rna- 
.senry.  Fven  those  culled  parts  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  have  l>een  con¬ 
scripted  to  authenticate  this  dogma. 
The  dem(X!ratie  philasophv.  while 
daily  emphasizing  Social  Science  and 
corporate  Ixmefits  for  the  individual, 
through  .school,  civic  life,  and  church 
and  political  life,  .still  countenances 
and  indeed  animates  the  theory  of 
comp(‘ting  allegiances  to  l)e  embraced 
for  their  own  intrinsic  sake  by  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

One  should  1m‘  frugal  of  making 
C(»nclusions  during  any  contemj>orarv 
historical  e|)och  in  which  is  evident 
such  a  conflict  of  ladi(*fs  and  models 
as  at  pres<'nt  obtains.  (’onclusions 
even  more  so  than  issues  are  liable  to 
!k*  incorr(‘ctly  drawn,  and  defined  to«i 
much  by  the  coloring  of  one’s  own 
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“apperceptive  mass.”  And  the  writer 
would  certainly  concede  that  now  is 
certainly  an  abnormal  time  for  any¬ 
one  to  attempt  a  definitive  and  abiding 
chart  of  State  Function  or  State  Sov¬ 
ereignity,  either  only  in  the  problem 
under  treatment  or  in  the  larger  prob¬ 
lem  of  man’s  whole  relationship  to  the 
State. 

Allowing,  therefore,  for  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  affected  his  own 
thinking,  the  writer  still  has  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  submit  this  final  evaluation. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  most  salient 
human  item  of  all,  namely,  predicta¬ 
bility  of  attainment  approaching  an 
end  or  goal  that  has  the  value  of  a  uni¬ 
versal,  all  history  and  all  Christianity 
would  give  odds  on  the  chances  of  de¬ 
mocracy’s  achieving  a  closer  approxi¬ 
mation  than  authoritarianism  can. 
Democracy  may  permit  l)oth  selfish¬ 
ness  and  frustration,  but  it  also  in¬ 
creases  the  individual’s  obligation  and 
latitude  for  his  own  self-realization, 
both  as  a  person  and  in  corporate  soci¬ 
ety.  It  permits  and  encourages 
growth  and  becoming  rather  than  fix¬ 
ity  or  individual  and  social  stasis. 
Doth  of  these  permissions  and  encour¬ 
agements  are  needed  if  man  is  always 
to  be  tending  tow’ard  that  which  he 
has  not  yet  lx*come,  the  greatest  optif 
mism  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Xo  matter  how’  smug  he  might  be  over 
present  attainment,  rare  would  be 
either  the  demot'rat  or  totalitarian 
who  was  prepared  to  affirm  that  the 
universal  optimum  honum  had  already 
arrived.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  arguable 
that  democracy  has  the  stronger  case, 
which  inculcates  into  its  pcH>ple  the 
theory  that  what  goo<ls  they  achieve 
are  earned  goods,  earned  largely  by 
their  o\vn  individual  or  intrinsic  ef¬ 


forts,  and  which  advance  them  farther 
along  the  road  of  value  than  goods 
acquired  by  assignment  from  a  geo¬ 
metrically-minded  State  Dispensation 
like  so  much  pap.  A  quality  of 
thought  and  of  appreciation  of  value 
is  more  important  than  a  quantity  of 
things,  whether  they  be  dispensed  or 
even  truly  earned. 

Authoritarianism  may  prove  greater 
temporary  efficiency  for  the  duration 
of  an  emergency,  and  recent  evidence 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has 
done  so;  it  may  also  call  forth  for  the 
same  approximate  interval  an  emo¬ 
tional  urge  which  oonterminously  out¬ 
distances  that  called  forth  by  a  less 
breast-beating,  table-thumping  democ¬ 
racy,  and  recent  signs  do  not  appar¬ 
ently  gainsay  this  either;  but  it  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  this  phi¬ 
losophy  and  administration,  which  is 
fast  developing  a  charted,  closed  soci¬ 
ety,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  done 
so,  can  compete  permanently  with  the 
open  society  of  democracy.  An  open 
society  fosters  the  steadily  becoming 
process.  The  authoritarian  could,  of 
course,  ridicule  this  and  retort:  “Of 
w'hat  avail  to  attainment  tow'ard  a 
valid  universal  is  a  ‘steadily  becoming 
process,’  if  you  are  only  steadily  be¬ 
coming  the  wrong  thing  Perhaps 
where  cold  logic  ends  faith  has  to  en¬ 
ter,  and  if  what  follows  be  the  system¬ 
atic  weakness  of  democratic  philoso- 
jdiy’s  position,  perhaps  it  is  also  its 
spiritual  and  educational  strength:  in 
short,  may  it  not  be  that  the  whole 
lil)eral  gospjd  of  fnn*  creative  personal¬ 
ity,  like  the  ideals  of  equality  and 
'  brotherh<xvl  of  man,  is  in  la.st  system¬ 
atic  analysis,  undemonstrable  and 
must  lx*  held  as  a  tenet  of  faith  ? 

As  for  the  prospects  for  longevity 
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of  the  two  philosophies,  prophecy  is 
much  cheaper  and  easier  than  proof. 
It  would  8<*eni  though  that  authoritari¬ 
anism  were  handicapped  by  its  emer¬ 
gency  status.  What  mollifies  during 
time  of  stress  may  not  satisfy  pi^rma- 
nently  any  society  intellectually  above 
robots.  The  human  mind  is  the  most 
obstinate  material  to  strait-jacket  for¬ 
ever.  Educational  and  vocational  as¬ 
signment  from  above  may  not  be  for¬ 
ever  palatable;  even  the  socially  infe¬ 


rior  and  perhaps  intellectually  inferior 
persons  known  as  slaves  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  eventually  had  their  day  in  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  democracy  need 
look  both  to  its  own  front-yard  and 
back-yard,  as  well  as  to  its  own  house. 
Unless  it  do(*s,  it  is  not  unthinkable 
that  the  time  could  come  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  an  ideological  competitor,  it  could 
find  itself  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
oblivion. 
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RESIDENT  Hutchins  distin¬ 
guishes  between  two  tvpes  of  re¬ 
search  (p.  00)*  which  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  I  shall  designate  R*  and 
R^.  R*  he  defin(‘8  as  the  gathering 
of  data  for  the  sake  of  gathering  them, 
and  this  type  of  research,  he  says,  has 
no  place  in  a  university.  How  any¬ 
one  could  claim  that  it  should  have  is 
hard  to  conjecture.  How  anyone  could 
call  it  research  is  still  more  difficult 
to  understand.  Rut  w’ho  ever  heard 
of  a  research  \vorker  gathering  data 
just  to  be  gathering  them  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  any  normal  adult  doing  it  ? 
Even  philatelists  and  souvenir  hunters 
are  not  that  low  intellectually.  Things 
gathered  just  for  the  .sake  of  gathering 
them  are  not  what  we  understand  by 
the  term  Mata’.  R^  he  <lefines  as  “the 
<levelopment,  elaboration,  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  principles  together  with  the 


collection  and  use  of  empirical  mate¬ 
rials  to  aid  in  these  processes,”  and 
this  ty|)e  of  research  “is  one  of  the 
highest  activities  of  a  university  and 
one  in  which  all  its  professors  should 
be  engaged.”  (p.  90)  Again,  who 
could  disagree  d  But  yet  again,  what 
professor  of  any  standing  in  any  uni¬ 
versity  of  standing  is  not  so  engaged? 
R'  would  be  the  type  of  research  en¬ 
gaged  in  in  the  research  institutes 
which  President  Hutchins  proposes 
might  be  established  in  connection 
with  universities,  but  not  as  a  part 
of  them.  He  also  says  (p.  110)  that 
students  should  in  no  case  Ix'  admitted 
to  thest'  research  institutes  until  they 
have  completed  their  general  and  their 
higher  (university)  education.  If  lU 
is  intellectually  so  much  lower  than 
R*,  why  should  it  not  come  first  if  at 
all  i  Another  question  concerning  R^ 
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which  President  Hutchins  persistently 
evades  is,  by  what  sort  of  process,  re¬ 
search  or  otherwise,  does  come  into 
possession  of,  or  gain  access  to,  the 
principles  it  is  eharged  with  develop¬ 
ing,  elaborating,  and  refining.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hutchins  goes  on  to  say  that  real 
unity  in  a  university  “can  be  achieved 
only  by  a  hierarchy  of  truths  which 
(italics  mine)  shows  us  which  are  fun¬ 
damental  and  which  are  subsidiary, 
which  significant  and  which  not.”  (p. 
05)  Still  we  are  given  no  definite  in¬ 
formation  or  instructions  as  to  how 
we  can  gain  access  to  these  truths;  we 
are  told  only  that  after  we  do  gain 
access  to  this  hierarchy  of  truths  it 
w  ill  *7toir  which  is  which  and  what’s 
what.  What  kind  of  ‘showing’  have 
we  here  ?  We  ask  for  a  sign.  Next 
we  are  reminded  that  for  the  mediae¬ 
val  university  God  was  “the  first  truth 
and  the  last  end”;  (p.  06)  but  no  tell¬ 
ing  word  as  to  the  first  truth  or  the 
last  end  of  the  kind  of  university 
proper  to  our  ow’n  day  and  age.  It 
is  for  metaj)hy8ies  rather  than  theol¬ 
ogy  to  give  the  word  in  our  time.  “In 
metaphysics  we  are  seeking  the  causes 
of  the  things  that  are.”  (p.  07)  Are 
we  only  seeking,  or  are  we  also  find¬ 
ing?  If  finding,  then  how  ?  And  in 
either  ease  where  are  we  to  seek  ?  We 
need  to  know’  President  Hutchins’  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  l)efore  w’e  can 
possibly  go  very  far  along  with  him. 

Does  President  Hutchins  by  any 
chance  feel  called  n})on,  as  he  reports 
Aristotle  did,  to  refer  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion, — or  is  President  Hutchins  actu¬ 
ally  making  the  suggestion, — that  such 
a  first  and  universal  science  as  he  says 
metaphysics  is  “either  God  alone  can 
have  or  G(k1  alK)ve  all  others”  ?  (p.  08) 
He  stops  short  of  making  that  sugges¬ 
tion  his  own  when  he  continues:  “it 


(metaphysics)  is  not  beyond  nature 
and  reason ;  it  is  widely  diffused  and 
accessible  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
virtue.”  (p.  08)  But  where  is  it  dif¬ 
fused?  By  what  process  is  it  acces¬ 
sible  ?  And  what  is  virtue  ? 

Auent  departments  of  philosophy  it 
should  be  said  that  the  department  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  never  been  the  “attenuateil” 
thing  described  by  President  Hutchins, 
(p.  102)  “by  the  creation  of  which  w’e 
apparently  mean  to  indicate  that  phi¬ 
losophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
is  studied  in  the  rest  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.”  The  department  headed  by 
John  Dewey,  James  Hayden  Tufts, 
George  Herl)ert  Mead,  and  Edw’ard 
Scribner  Ames  has  most  assuredly 
passe<l  that  test !  President  Hutchins 
maintains  that  he  is  not  “arguing  here 
for  any  specific  theological  or  meta¬ 
physical  system.”  (p.  105)  It  might 
be  more  conducive  to  the  clearing  up 
of  the  chaos  and  confusion  he  deplores 
if  he  w’ould  do  so.  It  would  at  least 
help  to  clear  up  some  of  the  chaos  and 
confusion  of  thought  regarding  his  ed¬ 
ucational  philosophy  and  with  which 
the  alumni  and  other  interested  per¬ 
sons  are  btdeaguered  and  btdabored. 
He  has  repeatedly  been  asked  to  say 
with  some  definiteness  w’hat  he  is  ar¬ 
guing  for  here  in  the  w’ay  of  theologi¬ 
cal  or  metaphysical  systems.  For  that 
matter,  how’ever,  is  it  not  pretty  clear¬ 
ly  implied  in  The  Higher  Learning 
in  America  that  a  metaphysical  system 
w’orthy  of  the  name  eould  hardly  b<* 
specifie  ?  How  mueh  better  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Hutehins’  argument  here  than 
the  proeedure  of  a  consumer  who 
shoidd  go  to  his  grocer  and  order  from 
liim  “two  dollars’  worth  of  groceries”  ? 

Looking  now  for  more  light  on  the 
question  as  to  what  sort  of  a  process 
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metaphysics  —  metaphysical  research, 
R* — is,  we  consider  the  statement  that 
the  study  of  this  subject  matter  “dcK*s 
not  proceed  from  the  most  recent  ob¬ 
servations  hack  (italics  mine)  to  first 
principles,  but  from  first  principles  to 
whatever  recent  observations  were  sig¬ 
nificant  in  understanding  them.”  (p. 
106)  Why  not  forward  from  the  ob- 
sf-rvations  to  the  first  or  other  prin¬ 
ciples  ?  And  in  any  case,  why  proceed 
from  first  principles  to  recent  observa¬ 
tions  if  and  after  the  observations  in 
question  have  already  been  significant 
in  the  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples?  Again,  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx :  whence  the  first  principles  ? 
J ust  how  could  one  proceed  from  them 
without  first  having  procwded  to 
them?  And  in  the  name  of  reason, 
what  is  the  method  of  proceeding  to 
them?  Is  it  the  speculative  method? 
If  so,  w’hy  not  say  so  ?  Or  is  that 
what  is  meant  by  the  passage  on  page 
107  which  reads:  “The  theoretical 
principles  of  ethics,  politics,  and  eco¬ 
nomics  are,  of  course,  principles  of 
speculative  philosophy”?  We  are  told 
that  “inseparably  connected  w’ith  it 
(metaphysics)  is  the  most  generalized 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  nature  of  man.”  (p. 
108)  Generalized  from  what  ?  What 
sort  of  a  pr<x*esa  is  generalization?  Is 
it  a  going  hark  to,  or  forward  to, 
general  principles?  If  either,  then 
again  the  query:  from  what?  In 
many  passages  wo  are  told  that  data, 
facts,  empirical  materials  current  and 
historical,  observations  recent  and 
otherwise,  information  etc.  may  serve 
to  illustrate,  exemplify,  confirm,  re¬ 
fine,  illuminate  first  principles.  Are 
these  and  others  like  them  the  only 
relationships  which  first  principles 


may  or  do  bear  to  data  and  the  rest? 
Have  these  data,  which  as  data  are  so 
“equivalent”,  (p.  DO)  no  service  to 
render  in  and  for  the  “seeking”  and 
“exploring”  and  “pursuit”  of  first 
principles  ?  Have  they  no  part  to  play 
in  pointing  the  se<‘ker  in  the  direction 
of  first  principles?  Have  they  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  accessibility 
of  first  principles  ? 

The  true  university  w’ould  be  “the 
home  of  creative  thought.”  (p.  117) 
Ves,  of  course;  but  in  what  respect  is 
creative  thought  creative?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  creative  process  in 
the  case  of  creative  thought?  What 
are  its  creatures? — And  the  professors 
and  students  in  “a  unified  university 
will  know  what  truths  to  pursue  and 
why.”  (pp.  117-118)  Thus  “the  di¬ 
lemma  of  isolation  will  cease  from 
troubling.”  In  this  connection  a  com¬ 
ment  made  by  Dr.  Gideonse  in  his 
critique  of  President  Hutchims’  ideas 
is  pertinent.  Dr.  Gideon.se  says  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  his  treatise,  “The 
Higher  Learning  in  a  Democracy”: 
“The  question  that  presses  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  begged:  How  find  (italics 
mine)  a  metaphysics,  if  there  be  one, 
which  will  remedy  rather  than  intensi¬ 
fy  prevailing  ‘confusion’  ? — To  w’rite 
volumes  in  support  of  the  thesis  that 
there  should  l)e  a  unifying  philosophy 
without  specific  indication  of  the  type 
of  unity  i»r  of  philosophy,  is  to  miss 
the  essential  problem  underlying  the 
modern  dilemma.” 

F  inally  comes  the  plea  for  a  univer¬ 
sity  that  shall  1k'  intellectual,  ‘  wholly 
and  completely  so”,  (p.  118)  and  for 
the  rc.solution  of  the  dilenimu  of  anti- 
intelb'ctualisni.  In  the  humble  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  waiter,  there  is  the  rub,  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter,  the  entire 
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problem  in  a  nutshell.  Tt  is  freely 
p-anted  that  intellectual  activity  and 
ideas  are  so  ^rmane  to  universities 
that  every  university  should  he  ideo- 
penous  in  function,  should  he  an  ide- 
ocracy  in  constitution,  an  institution 
in  which  ideas  are  the  vofrue  and  hold 
sway,  and  to  which  they  are  indigre- 
nous,  autochthonous.  Tdeocratic  ar- 
ranfrements  in  universities  are  possible 
as  well  as  desirable  within  the  limits 
of  democracy;  furthermore,  they  are 
particularly  fittinc:  and  essential  in  a 
democracy.  One  wonders  how  much 
justification  Or.  Oidconse  had  for  the 
su^estion  he  makes  on  page  30  of  his 
treatise  that  President  Hutchins’  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  includes  “a  claim 
to  intellectual  dictatorship,”  and  for 
the  question  he  asks  on  page  3  as  to 
“who  Avill  choose  the  philosophy  that 
is  to  he  imposed  from  above.”  Tn  this 
connection  it  seems  in  some  sense  very 
unfortunate  that  the  College  Faculty 
of  the  Fniversity  of  Chicago  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  feel  called  upon  to  draft  the 
resolution  on  The  Objectives  of  the 
College  in  the  Fniversity  of  Chicago 
which  was  adopted  April  21,  1934, 
ard  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
“Tn  our  judgment  devotion  to  ideas  is 
incompatible  with  the  cult  of  ideas. 
As  Whitehead  has  written,  ‘A  self-sat¬ 
isfied  rationalism  is  in  effect  a  form 
of  anti-rationalism.  It  means  an  arbi¬ 
trary  halt  at  a  particular  set  of  ab¬ 
stractions.’  The  ideal  of  a  community 
of  S(*holars  and  students  recognizable 
as  the  T’^niversity  of  Chicago  is  not 
compatible  with  that  intolerance  of 
liberal,  scientific,  and  democratic  atti¬ 
tudes  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
anti-intellectual  atmosphere  of  ration¬ 
alistic  absolutism. 

“For  over  forty  years  the  Fniver¬ 
sity  has  led  a  distinguished  existence 


without  being  officially  committed  to 
any  single  system  of  metaphysics,  psy¬ 
chology,  logic,  religion,  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  art  or  scientific  method.  To 
follow  the  reactionary  course  of  accept¬ 
ing  one  particular  system  of  ancient 
or  mediaeval  metaphysics  and  dialec¬ 
tic,  and  to  force  our  whole  educational 
program  to  conform  thereto,  would 
spell  disaster.  We  cannot  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  such  a  course.” 

Having  granted  that  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  functions  of  a  university,  pos¬ 
sibly  its  paramount  function,  is  to  fos¬ 
ter  intellectual  discovery,  creative 
thought,  constructive  scholarship  and 
the  like,  we  should  scrutinize  the  ex¬ 
pression  “wholly,  completely  intellec¬ 
tual”  which  President  Hutchins  has 
used  to  characterize  a  university.  The 
expression  should  not  be  used  to  mean 
o.xclusively  intellectual.  A  suspicion 
that  President  Hutchins  uses  it  with 
this  meaning  makes  it  seem  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  distinction. 
Hr  that  as  it  may,  however,  intellec¬ 
tion  and  ideation  are  not  the  whole  of 
human  life  for  any  individual  whether 
without  or  within  a  university.  Even 
the  best-trained  university  man,  stu¬ 
dent  or  professor,  product  of  the  finest 
university,  w’ould  have  to  devote  some 
of  his  time  and  energy*  to  .something 
besides  ideation  or  intellection.  Even 
as  functioning  in  his  university  he 
would  have  to  be  something  besides  an 
ideist.  Among  other  things  he  w'ould 
necessarily  and  by  nature  l)e  some¬ 
thing  of  an  ideopraxist,  because  ideas 
have  meanings,  references,  values,  — 
utilities,  if  you  will.  The  concept  of 
utility  seems  to  be  very  much  a  bone 
of  contention  in  current  educational 
discussion.  One  reason  for  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  the  concept  has  not 
only  become  a  blanket  term  used  to 
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cover  all  sorts  of  alleged  non-cnltiiral 
and  anti-intellectual  bugalwos,  but  that 
it  has  also  come  to  be  u<ed  for  the  very 
promiscuous  wet-blanketing  of  many 
non-traditional  but  practical  educa¬ 
tional  projwsals.  Those  for  whom  the 
concept  of  utility  is  proving  to  be  such 
an  alarming  lx)gy  are  very  fond  of 
emphasizing  what  they  call  intrinsic 
values.  But  strictly  speaking,  is  any 
value  intrinsic  ?  I)(H's  not  the  notion 
of  value  as  value  rather  c*onflict  with 
the  notion  of  intrinsic?  Is  not  the 
notion  of  intrinsic  value,  in  other 
words,  a  notion  resulting  from  unwar¬ 
ranted  abstraction  in  the  direction  of 
alwolutism  ?  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  value  resembles  meaning 
in  that  Iwth  involve  reference.  By 
their  very  nature  neither  one  can  U* 
iiitrinsic:  just  as  meaning  is  always 
not  only  moaning  of  and  to,  but  also 
meaning  for  (in  terms  of,  for  pur- 
IKjses  of),  likewise  value  is  always 
value  of  and  to  and  also  value  for  (for 
purposes  of).  Both  have  a  triadic  ref¬ 
erence,  a  trilateral  frame  of  reference 
within  which  they  function.  Ideas 
have  implications,  values,  utilities, — 
implications  for  action.  Ideas  are  di¬ 
rectives  of  action.  In  fact  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  where  idea  ends 
and  action  l)egins,  and  vice  versa.  An 
idea  from  which  nothing  follows  would 
not  be  much  of  an  idea.  Inert  id(‘as 
and  ‘pure’  ideas  are  intellectually  bar¬ 
ren  and  baneful.  Instead  of  ‘pure’ 
and  inert  ideas  men  need  idees- forces, 
ideas  evolved  and  functioning  as  real 
factors  in  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  S(X*ial  groups  and  thus  in  the 
course  of  events.  ‘Pure’  ideas  are 
ideas  of  ‘Pure  Reason',  as  it  has  been 
called;  they  are  postulata  of  the  In- 
tellectualist  Xeo-Purists.  As  in  angling 


a  purist  is  one  who  fishes  exclusively 
with  a  single  dry  fly,  so  in  the  realm 
of  intellect  an  intellectual  purist  is  an 
ideator  who  ‘fishes’  exclusively  with  a 
paramount  ‘pure’,  hierarchically  su¬ 
preme,  and  supremely  dry,  and  con¬ 
fessedly  inutile  idea  of  a  first  princi¬ 
ple.  Such  ‘fishing’  is  a  self-deceiving 
effort  to  be  deductive  ueher  nltes.  It 
is  an  indication  of  temperamentality 
rather  than  of  intellectuality.  Any 
individual’s  ideocracy  might  be  basi¬ 
cally  a  function  of  his  idiocrasy.  Some 
such  thought  would  seem  to  In'  implied 
in  the  following  choice  bit  of  interpre¬ 
tation  from  Gammertsfelder  and  Ev¬ 
ans:  “Xominalism,  empiricism,  real¬ 
ism,  rationalism,  and  all  other  doc¬ 
trines  have  arisen  largely  (italics 
mine)  because  we  have  interpreted 
reality  in  terms  of  partial  experiences 
of  the  total  self  or  in  terms  of  selves 
which,  in  temperamental  constitutions, 
aie  not  complete  personalities.  When 
we  interpret  the  cosmos  in  term  of  the 
full  and  orderly  experienct*s  of  abund¬ 
ant  selfhood,  then  we  shall  have  a  phi- 
h'Sophy  in  which  the  various  isms  will 
find  thennselves  unified  into  a  truly 
comprehensive  doctrine.” 

‘Pure’  ideas  would  be  about  as 
worthwhile,  alxuit  as  worth  having,  as 
‘{Hire’  muscles.  Ideas  resemble  muscles 
in  that  they  improve  with  use  (ideas 
even  multiply  with  use)  and  are  de¬ 
veloped  through  their  connections  with 
experience.  Such  a  different  theory  of 
iilea.s,  and  of  education,  is  held  by 
A.  X.  Whitehead  and  by  John  Dewey 
from  that  of  President  Hutchins. 
Whitehead  maintains  that  education  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  utilizing 
ideas,  and  that  the  central  problem  of 
all  education  is  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  ideas  alive,  of  preventing  them 
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from  boing  inert.  He  declares  that 
there  is  only  one  subject  matter  for 
education  and  that  it  is  Life  in  all  its 
manifestations.  “That  we  fail  to  find 
iu  experience  any  elements  intrinsi¬ 
cally  incapable  of  exhibition  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  •reneral  theory  is  the  hope 
(italics  mine)  of  rationalism.  This 
hope  is  not  a  metaphysical  premise. 
It  is  the  faith  which  forms  the  motive 
for  the  pursuit  of  all  sciences  alike, 
including  metaphysics.”  —  “The  true 
method  of  discovery  is  like  the  flight 
of  an  airplane.  It  starts  from  the 
ground  of  particular  observation;  it 
makes  a  flight  in  the  thin  air  of  imagi¬ 
native  generalization;  and  it  again 
lands  for  renewed  observation  ren¬ 
dered  acute  by  rational  interpreta¬ 
tion.”  Following  this  lead  we  read 
in  Dewey  these  telling  sentences:  “In 
contrast  to  this  experimental  and  re¬ 
adjusting  intelligence  it  must  be  said 
that  Reason  as  employed  by  historic 
rationalism  has  tended  to  carelessness, 
conceit,  irresponsibility,  and  rigidity 
— in  short,  absolutism, — irresponsibil¬ 


ity  because  rationalism  assumes  that 
the  concepts  of  reason  are  so  self-suf¬ 
ficient  and  so  far  above  experience 
that  they  need  and  can  secure  no  con¬ 
firmation  in  experience,  —  neglect  be¬ 
cause  this  same  assiimption  makes 
man  careless  about  concrete  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments.  Contempt  for 
experience  has  had  a  tragic  revenge  in 
experience;  it  has  cultivated  disregard 
for  fact  and  this  disregard  has  been 
paid  for  in  failure,  sorrow',  and  war.” 
The  view’s  of  these  two  scholars  as  in¬ 
dicated  even  in  such  very  small 
samplings  suggest  a  remedy  for  our 
current  educational  confusion  and 
chaos,  —  if  indeed  there  be  such,  — 
very,  very  different  from  that  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Hutchins’  gratuitous  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  metaphysics,  which,  w’e  must 
remember,  have  not  been  announced. 
If  and  w’hen  at  long  last  they  shall  be 
announced,  the  denouement  of  this  in¬ 
tellectual  epic  may  be  that  first  prin¬ 
ciples  will  turn  out  to  be  eventual  and 
last  ends  to  be  initiative:  the  first  last 
and  the  la.st  first. 
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OF  late  we  are  hearing  much 
about  plans  for  the  selection 
and  training  of  highly  selected 
groups  of  students  for  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  My  subji'ct  is  “A  New 
Experiment  in  the  Democratization  of 
Higher  Education.” 

When  the  social  order  of  the  United 
States  was  in  a  comparatively  static 
condition  during  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country,  class  education 
was  considered  adequate.  Rut  the 
type  of  education  our  nation  needs  to¬ 
day  —  educaiion  for  nn  economic  de¬ 
mocracy — is  entirely  different  in  char¬ 
acter  from  that  w’hich  it  needed  in  the 
past.  In  recent  years  our  nation  has 
undergone  rapid  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  changes.  These  changes  have 
created  a  demand  for  a  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  radically  different  from  that 
which  was  regarded  as  adequate  for 
the  regime  of  “rugged  individualism.” 
Class  education  and  the  attendant  ad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  the  system  have 
reduced  the  masses  to  the  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  slaves.  Meml>ers  of  a  changing 
society  like  our  nation  must  be  trained 
to  readjust  their  ideas  and  their  habits 
of  life  to  the  changing  economic  order 
or  that  society  will  destroy  itself. 
Human  beings  must  eat,  most  of  us 


must  wear  clothes  (e.xcepting  a  few  in 
the  tropics),  find  shelter,  and  have 
tools  w’ith  which  to  work.  So  the  first 
business  of  education  is  to  create  a 
world  in  which  we  can  live.  The  need 
of  our  age  is  an  education  for  a  living 
for  all  and  for  living.  But  how  are 
we  to  get  e(V!v‘a(ion  for  living  w’hen 
we  are  forced  to  struggle  under  an 
economic  system  that  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  permit  most  of  us  to  live  except 
at  the  price  of  an  economic  struggle 
that  is  so  soul-destroying  that  it  gives 
us  no  chance  to  use  our  minds  for 
what  they  were  intended. 

How  can  the  writer  or  any  other 
teacher  afford  to  advocate  a  system  of 
education  for  an  intellectual  aristoc¬ 
racy  when  millions  of  men  and  women 
—  some  of  them  the  infellectual  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  our  nation  —  are  on  the  re¬ 
lief  rolls  in  every  towui  and  city  in 
the  United  States  ?  Our  first  business 
as  educators,  as  the  writer  .^ees  it,  is 
not  to  devise  means  and  methcnls  of 
selecting  and  training  a  special  intel¬ 
lectual  class;  but  to  see  to  it,  through 
the  type  of  education  we  give  our 
people,  that  all  have  three  square 
meals  a  day,  clothing  to  wear  where 
clothing  is  needed,  a  place  to  work, 
and  a  place  to  stay. 

After  we,  as  human  engineers,  have 
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made  it  possible  for  all  to  live,  we  may 
then  be  able  to  go  on  and  acquire  the 
culture  and  thought  and  religion  that 
will  make  of  us  something  more  than 
a  talkative  group  of  school  teachers, 
living  through  this  economic  crisis, 
which  is  likely  to  become  the  crisis  of 
Western  Civilization,  if  something  is 
not  done  about  it.  Shall  we  arise  to 
the  challenge  and  educate  to  do  some¬ 
thing  al>out  it,  or  go  on  in  a  snobbish 
attitude  chattering  about  highly  se¬ 
lected  groups,  I.Q.’s,  progress  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  education,  and  pioneering  in 
education  ? 

It  is  the  writer’s  object  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  to  at  least  put  up  a  sign  board 
pointing  to  the  road  of  *‘Do  Some¬ 
thing  About  It.”  One  great  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  South  is  already  on  the 
way  of  doing  something  alx)ut  it. 
This  experiment  in  the  practical  demo¬ 
cratization  of  education  is  known  as 
The  Lower  Division  at  the  Ix)uisiana 
State  University. 

From  a  personal  interview  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Mitchell,  Dean  of  the 
Ix)wcr  Division,  and  from  a  practical 
kH)k  -in  on  the  system  at  work,  and 
from  a  public  lecture  the  Dean  made 
on  the  l^wer  Division,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  portray  the  outstanding  facts 
alout  this  new  experiment  in  the  dem¬ 
ocratization  of  higher  education. 

The  Dean  states  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  taken  during  recent  years 
for  the  improvement  of  organization, 
instruction,  and  the  reduction  of  cost 
of  college  training  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  was  the  establishment,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1033,  of  what  is 
knowTi  as  the  Lower  Division  of  the 
I  niversity.  This  is  a  set-up  in  which 
all  freshmen  are  enrolled  when  they 
enter  the  University.  The  curriculum 
of  the  I>ower  Division  provides  cer¬ 


tain  prescribed  courses,  which  all  first- 
year  I'ollege  students  should  pursue, 
and  elective  courses  designed  for  th« 
purpose  of  helping  the  students  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  special  abilities  or  to  pro¬ 
ceed  toward  entrance  into  one  of  the 
senior  colleges. 

The  aims  of  the  Tx)wer  Division 
fr.llow ; 

To  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
selecting  students  who  are  able  to  do, 
and  who  are  interested  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  education ;  and  to  provide  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  social 
and  economic  world-order  for  those 
students  who  are  not  able  and  are  not 
interested  in  more  advanced  education. 

Those  responsible  for  the  Ixiwer  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  University  believe  that 
every  Louisiana  high-school  graduate 
should  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  T./Oui8iana  State  L^niversity;  but, 
having  done  so,  they  believe  he  must 
prove  his  ability  to  meet  the  standards 
w’hieh  experience  has  determined  are 
necessary  for  doing  real  college  work. 
During  the  time  spent  in  the  Txiwer 
Division,  the  student  is  given  every 
possible  tvpe  of  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  show  ability  adequate  to  the 
standards  of  the  senior  colleges.  Those 
who  demonstrate  ade<]uate  ability  to 
do  satisfactory  work  may  he  admitted 
to  a  senior  college  at  the  end  of  the 
freshman  year.  If  the  preparation  of 
a  student  is  inadequate,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  the  record  of  his  class- 
work  is  not  satisfactory,  a  second  year 
of  work  in  the  Lower  Division  is  of¬ 
fered.  Thus  one  function  of  the  I>ow- 
er  Division  is  to  serve  as  a  selective 
agency  for  the  senior  colleges. 

Teachers  of  the  Lower  Division 
maintain  that  a  democratic  society, 
such  as  exists  in  this  country,  cannot 
function  properly  without  an  intelli- 
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gent  citizenship.  Therefore,  even 
though  a  portion  of  the  students  who 
(•nter  the  University  each  year  are 
found  to  be  unfitted  to  do  the  type  of 
abstract  thinking  necessary  to  success 
ii.  the  traditional  college  course,  these 
students  are  still  capable  of  profiting 
from  additional  training.  Under  the 
old  plan  these  students  were  simply 
returned  to  their  homes  as  failures. 
Under  the  plan  inaugurated  by  the 
Lower  Division,  a  year  of  additional 
work  has  l)een  provided  for  them. 
Ample  opportunity  is  given  them  for 
developing  such  special  abilities  as 
they  may  possess  in  addition  to  receiv¬ 
ing  training  in  those  abilities  which 
are  needed  by  all  citizens.  In  brief, 
the  University  is  offering  its  services 
to  all  citizens  for  as  long  a  time  as 
they  can  profit  by  its  facilities. 

The  noteworthy  zeal  with  which  the 
parents  of  this  country  have  looked 
after  the  education  of  their  children 
and  the  improvements  that  have  l>een 
made  in  the  methods  on  instruction 
in  our  public  schools  have  combined 
to  graduate  the  students  from  our  high 
schools  at  an  earlier  age  than  former¬ 
ly,  the  average  age  of  freshmen  stu¬ 
dents  who  enter  the  Louisiana  State 
University  being  seventeen.  The  mod¬ 
ern  teacher  finds  civilization  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  very  complex  manner.  Exact 
information  along  a  great  many  lines 
is  required  of  our  stJidents  to  finish 
their  courses  at  an  early  age;  and  yet, 
these  high-school  graduates  have  not 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  sufficient  mental 
maturity  to  have  completed  desirable 
general  education.  The  program  of 
the  Tx>wer  Division  aims  to  add  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  their  stock  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  to  enable  the  new  students  to 
undersfsind  better  the  economic,  politi¬ 


cal  and  social  environment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  world-order. 

\  second  aim  of  the  Ivower  Divi¬ 
sion  is  to  provide  for  effective  guid¬ 
ance  at  the  junior  college  level.  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  faculties  have  dis¬ 
covered  when  freshmen  students  ap¬ 
pear  at  Colleges  and  Universities  for 
entrance  a  large  portion  of  them  do 
not  know  what  they  are  best  fitted  to 
do.  Their  aims  in  life  seem  to  be 
largely  overgrown  by  family  desires, 
by  some  temporary  enthusiasm  that 
may  not  l)e  objectionable,  but  that 
iloes  not  l(*ad  anywhere.  These  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  advantageous  to  stu- 
d(*nts  to  1m‘  able  to  post|)one  their  final 
dwisioiis  as  to  a  particular  vocation. 
The  Lower  Division  has  arranged  cer¬ 
tain  courses  which  are  designed  to  en¬ 
able  the  students,  under  proper  guid¬ 
ance,  to  discover  for  themselves  the 
abiding  interests  and  abilities  which 
they  |>oss(‘SS  in  the  largest  measure. 

A  third  aim  of  the  Ix^wer  Division 
is  to  provide  suitable  foundational  ed¬ 
ucation  for  those  students  who  are 
planning  to  enter  professional  schools. 
Although  any  student  in  the  Lower 
Division  who  makes  a  satisfactory  rec¬ 
ord  in  his  work  may  Ix'  admitted  to 
one  of  the  s<Miior  colleges  at  the  end 
of  his  freshman  year,  it  is  not  at  all 
compulsory  that  he  do  .-o;  since  the 
Lower  Division  off(*rs  the  facilities  for 
making  complete  preparation  for  en¬ 
tering  any  of  the  professional  schools. 

A  fourth  aim  of  the  T,ower  Division 
is  to  make  adeqiiate  provision,  espe¬ 
cially  through  tool,  vocational  or 
broadening  courses,  for  students  who 
are  interested  in  the  more  practical 
fields  of  work.  When  many  students 
enter  the  University  they  know  that 
they  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
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stay  four  years.  At  the  same  time 
they  desire  to  acquire  training  along 
some  special  line,  perhaps  in  a  prae- 
tical  field.  The  Lower  Division  is  so 
organized  as  to  allow  a  student  to  do 
this  type  of  work  without  the  restric¬ 
tions  that  would  \ye  necessary  if  a  de¬ 
gree  wen  sought  by  the  student. 

A  fifth  aim  of  the  T>ower  Division 
is  to  achieve  administrative  advan¬ 
tages.  Advantages  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  type  have  lxHv>me  apparent  since 
the  Lower  Division  has  b(*en  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  work  has  b(‘en  so  organized 
that  the  size  of  the  classes  has  lH*en 
dictated  by  educational  considerations 
alone.  This  has  resulted  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  the  .salary  cost  of  in¬ 
struction.  A  sttidy  of  the  in.struction- 
a!  cost  in  the  Tx)wer  Division  and  in 
the  senior  colleges,  made  during  the 
first  semester  of  1033-1034  shows  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Fniversity  on 
the  basis  of  teacher’s  salaries  per 
semester  hour  of  work  taken  by  stu¬ 
dents  was,  for  the  Tx>wer  Division 
$2.05,  and  for  tlie  senior  colleges 
$5.14.  While  the  cost  of  instruction 
for  freshmen  has  always  been  less  than 
that  of  upper  classmen,  whose  work 
is  more  specialized  and  who  are  taught 
in  smaller  sections,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  estimate  that  the  work  as  pres¬ 
ently  organized  in  the  Lower  Division 
is  effecting  a  saving  of  30%  to  35% 
as  compared  with  the  in.structional 
cost  of  former  years.  On  the  basis  of 
the  average  curriculum  which  carries 
32  to  36  semester  hours  of  work,  this 
means  an  annual  saving  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  freshman  students  of  alK>ut 
$35.00  per  individual,  or  a  total 
for  the  University  of  approximately 
$30,000.00. 

About  six  years  ago,  when  it  was 
definitely  decided  by  the  administra¬ 


tive  authorities  of  the  University  to 
establish  a  Tx)wer  Division,  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  faculty  was  appointed  to 
set  up  a  plan  to  take  care  of  their 
particular  needs.  It  was  not  so  diffi 
cult  to  agree  upon  the  general  guiding 
principles  as  they  were  given  above. 
The  chief  difficulties  appeared  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  translate  these 
I'rinciples  into  concrete  courses  and 
curricula.  For  instance,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  general  education  of 
these  pupils  should  be  continued  in 
the  University.  The  question  imme¬ 
diately  aro.se  as  to  w’hat  subjects  might 
prt>|)erly  be  required  of  all  students. 

After  thoroughly  studying  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  committee  finally  decided  lip¬ 
oid  a  rather  conservative  course.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  it  Avas  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  exactly  what  was  needed 
to  complete  the  general  education  of 
the  freshmen  who  might  appear  at  the 
University,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
allow  some  freedom  to  the  individual 
in  making  a  choice  of  his  course. 
However, ‘it  was  realizetl  that  if  com¬ 
plete  freedom  were  given  the  fre.sh- 
men  the  purpose  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  might  be  defeated.  Finally,  the 
subjects  from  which  a  freshmen  might 
elect  his  course  of  studies  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  four  following  groups. 

In  the  first  group,  two  subjects  were 
reqtiired  of  all  students,  namely,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  either  physical  education  or 
military  .science.  It  was  believed  that 
a  command  of  the  mother  tongue  and 
a  proper  development  of  one’s  physi¬ 
cal  being  should  be  required  of  every 
student. 

The  second  group  from  which  one 
subject  must  be  taken  was  developed 
from  the  social  .sciences.  One  course, 
which  was  primarily  historical  in  na¬ 
ture,  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  stu- 
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dent  become  acquainted  with  the  prcat 
contributions  which  have  made  toward 
human  profrreas  in  the  long  road  from 
barbarism  to  the  present  time.  The 
other  course  w’as  designed  to  have  the 
student  become  acquainted  w'ith  the 
present-day  set-up  of  society.  One  of 
these  courses  was  required  to  be  taken 
by  all  freshmen,  due  to  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that  the  social  sciences 
have  vastly  incn'ased  in  importance 
(hiring  the  last  two  decades;  and  that 
many  of  the  problems  with  wdiich  we 
are  concerned,  as  a  nation,  at  present 
are  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 
It  was  believed  that  one  could  not  act 
intelligently  as  a  citizen  without  at 
least  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  8(x*ial 
sciences  of  today. 

The  third  group  of  subj(»cts  was 
composed  of  the  natural  sciences  in¬ 
cluding  mathematics.  Science  as  a 
field  of  human  knowledge  has  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  the  present-day  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  that  it  was  considered 
rucessarv  that  each  student  have  at 
least  one  year’s  work  in  this  field. 

The  fourth  group  of  subjects  w’as 
much  larger  than  the  other  thre(‘ 
groups.  This  group  consisted  of  a 
list  of  courses  from  which  students 
might  elect  subjects  of  cultural,  t(X)l 
or  vocational  nature.  One  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  group  of  subjects  was  to 
(nable  students  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves  what  they  were  fitted  to  do ; 
therefore,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  discovery  for  themselves  through 
elective  courses. 

Those  responsible  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Lower  Division  realized 
that  a  set  of  courses  alone  would  not 
accomplish  the  purposes  which  have 
been  outlined  above.  A  svmpathetic. 


broadminded  and  energetic  faculty 
was  needed  in  order  to  accomplish 
this.  The  Dean  of  the  T»wer  Divi¬ 
sion  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of 
our  great  scholars  lack  those  personal 
factors  that  go  so  far  to  make  a 
teacher  successful  in  instructing  fresh¬ 
men.  The  administrative  authorities 
of  the  University  gave  carte  hlanche 
in  the  selection  of  a  faculty  to  teach 
the  freshmen  students.  The  Dean  of 
this  division  of  the  University  believes 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  due  to  the  earnest  and 
sympathetic  attitude  which  his  teach¬ 
ers  have  taken  toward  the  problems 
which  they  have  faced. 

The  real  difficulty  faced  in  putting 
the  plan  into  effect  was  the  problem 
of  getting  the  students  into  the  courses 
for  which  they  w’ere  best  fitted.  It 
was  realized  that  if  proselyting  of  any 
nature  was  present  during  the  regis¬ 
tration  period  that  many  students 
would  become  misplaced  in  subjects. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  only  such 
pwple  as  were  engaged  in  teaching 
freshmen  were  asked  to  help  in  regis¬ 
tration.  It  was  hopc'd  that  these  teach¬ 
ers,  l)eing  familiar  with  the  purposes 
<»f  the  plan,  might  help  avoid  this. 
However,  wh(*n  a  student  does  find 
definitely  that  he  has  selected  the 
wrong  course,  he  is  allowed  to  make 
an  adjustment  at  once  without  any 
penalty  or  red  tape. 

One  major  function  of  the  D>wer 
Division  is  that  of  selecting  students 
who  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
senior  colleges  of  the  University.  In 
order  that  this  might  be  done  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  was  decided 
that  some  uniform  program  of  testing 
should  be  established.  It  is  well- 
known  fact  that  standards  for  satis¬ 
factory  work  will  vary  between  differ- 
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ent  teachers  if  nothing  is  done  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  work.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  do  this  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  testing  bureau. 

The  Testing  Bureau  is  a  set-up  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  any  subject  mat¬ 
ter  group.  Its  function  is  to  furnish 
the  technique  necessary  in  making  out 
examination  questions  and  in  assign¬ 
ing  marks  to  students. 

In  making  out  a  test,  the  Bureau 
proceeds  as  follows:  Each  te^acher  in 
the  subject  makes  out  a  day-by-day 
series  of  true  statements  dealing  with 
the  major  phases  of  the  subject  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  students. 
These  true  statements  are  then  trans¬ 
formed  into  appropriate  forms  for  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  Testing  Bureau,  who 
is  versed  in  this  particular  field.  Af¬ 
ter  the  examination  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
subject  is  called  in  and  goes  over  the 
examination  to  see  if  it  represents  a 
true  test  of  the  material  covered  in 
the  teaching  pr<K>es3.  When  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  l)een  reached  on  the  content 
of  the  examination,  it  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  given  at  the  same  time 
to  all  students  who  are  taking  the 
course.  A  ‘‘key”  is  prepared  by  which 
the  papers  are  to  be  scored,  and  the 
teachers  in  charge  scores  the  papers. 
Afterwards  a  distribution  of  the  scores 
of  the  entire  group  is  made.  At  this 
time  the  head  of  the  <lepartment  in¬ 
volved  determines  the  |)oint  at  which 
the  passing  grade  should  be  placed, 
and  the  marks  are  then  determined  by 
statistical  processes. 

The  Dean  of  the  Division  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  system  of  marking 
will  result  in  selecting  those  students 
who  will  1)0  able  to  do  satisfactory 
w’ork  in  the  senior  college's,  if  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  standard  for  entrance 


into  these  is  set  up.  At  present  they 
have  a  requirement  of  slightly  less 
than  a  “C”  average  for  entrance  into 
a  senior  college.  About  36%  of  the 
freshmen  are  not  eligible  to  enter 
senior  colleges.  Thus,  one  can  see  that 
at  least  they  have  established  a  rela¬ 
tively  stable  standard  for  admission 
to  the  senior  colleges. 

Before  closing  it  seems  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  said  about  the  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  Ix)wer  Division.  Since 
the  average  age  of  their  freshmen 
class  is  slightly  more  than  seventeen 
years.  Dean  Mitchell  believes  that 
these  students  are  yet  too  young  to  be 
allowed  full  freedom  of  action.  There¬ 
fore,  freshmen  are  required  to  attend 
all  classes.  Each  absence  from  class 
must  be  explained  to  the  Dean  of  the 
lyower  Division.  In  case  of  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  explanation,  a  study  hour 
under  supervision  is  assigned  to  the 
student.  In  addition  to  this,  all  fresh¬ 
men,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  required 
to  be  in  their  rooms  in  the  evenings 
except  on  week-ends.  At  this  time, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  attend  social 
affairs  or  engage  in  any  reasonable 
activity.  These  regulations  are  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  easier  for  students 
t('  study  than  to  evade  the  doing  of 
this  strenuous  task.  They  believe  that 
if  has  resulted  in  their  doing  more 
studying  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Ix)wer  Division,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  seem  to  outweigh  such  defects 
as  have  appeared.  A  much  more  flex¬ 
ible  program  has  been  provided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  freshman  students, 
and  the  machinery  for  a  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  of  difficulties  has  been  set  up. 
The  transition  from  high  school  to 
university  life  has  been  made  less  dif¬ 
ficult,  because  all  .students  remain  un- 
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der  supervision  for  their  first  year  in 
college.  The  University  is  no  longer 
interfering  with  the  curricula  of  the 
high  schools  since  all  high-school  grad¬ 
uates  are  admitted.  But  after  being 
admitted,  the  students  must  prove 
their  fitness  before  being  allowed  to 
matriculate  for  a  degree. 

The  Dean  of  the  Division  stated 
that  there  were  some  things  that  may 
not  be  considered  so  favorably.  For 
instance  some  of  their  traditionally- 
minded  friends  feel  that  freshman  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  ready  to  go  to  college 
should  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  please. 
They  believe  that  specialization  should 
begin  as  soon  as  a  student  appears  in 
college  and  continue  throughout.  The 
Dean  of  the  Tx)wer  Division  and  his 
faculty  are  simply  not  able  to  agree 
wdth  these  people. 


Dean  Mitchell  states  that  one  real 
difficulty  does  face  this  new  type  of 
organization.  In  attempting  to  attain 
the  ideal  of  general  education,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  subject-matter  barriers  have 
been  disregarded.  Because  this  has 
been  done  there  is  at  present  only  a 
limited  supply  of  texts  organized  on 
the  basis  of  this  new  philosophy. 
However,  this  difficulty  will  be  a 
transitory'  one.  Within  a  few’  years, 
an  ample  supply  of  material  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes  will  be  available. 

No  doubt  the  Tx)wer  Division  of 
Txniisiana  State  University  is  attack¬ 
ing  a  problem,  wdien  solved  justly, 
w’ill  insure  democracy  of  opportunity 
in  higher  educ.ation,  make  permanent 
our  democratic  institutions,  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  government  which  makes 
possible  one  of  the  most  liberal  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  this  age. 
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Descriptions  and  Interpretaiions 
in  Psychology 

The  word  psychology  enjoys  ex¬ 
tensive  and  extravagant  use  in 
oontemporarv  speech  and  writing. 
It  is  encountered  daily  in  some  more 
or,  often,  leas  exact  reference.  Col¬ 
legiate  courses  under  the  title  are 
among  the  most  popular  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  patronized  of  the  entire  cur¬ 
riculum.  School  teachers  in  training 
are  impressed  early  in  their  studies 
with  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship 
existing  lictween  the  pedagogical  and 
the  psychological  areas  of  interest. 
Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
difficulty  of  definition  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  experienced  when  the  question 
“What  is  psychology  ?”  is  asked.  This 
is  true  not  only  for  the  presumably 
naive  nian-in-the-street  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  matriculate,  alike,  but  often  for 
the  educator  and  even  the  professional 
psychologist.  For  much  confusion  is 
encountered  in  the  interpretation  of 
psychology  and  the  delineation  of  its 
subject-matter. 

If  inquiry  is  made  concerning  the 
psvcholc^ical  problem  and  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  diverse  answers  are  forth¬ 
coming.  The  meaning  and  explana¬ 


tion  of  psychology  are  capable  of  state¬ 
ment  in  academic  terms  conforming  to 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  patterns,  or 
systems,  a  particular  account  being 
determined  principally  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  heritage  of  the  informant.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  unless  one  has  the  facts  well 
in  hand  note-comparison  is  likely  to 
prove  confounding,  for  while  the  va¬ 
rious  schools  of  thought  are  admittedly 
seeking  solutions  of  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  problems,  each  approaches  phe¬ 
nomena  from  a  different  angle  and 
doggedly  insists  upon  the  validity  of 
its  own,  and  no  other,  emphasis. 
Much  of  real  significance  may  thus  be 
obscured.  And  though  it  is  true  that 
formal  psychologies,  like  rival  politics, 
accept  and  incorporate  more  and  more 
of  their  opponents’  philosophies  and 
findings  as  time  elapses,  and  though 
lines  of  distinction,  of  necessity,  be¬ 
come  increasingly  difficult  to  discern, 
still  far  from  universal  agreement  pre¬ 
vails  concerning  the  field  of  study  in 
question. 

Such  variance  of  opinion  as  exists 
does  not  ensue  mainly  from  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  description  or  from  widely 
differing  research  findings.  Rather, 
it  represents  dissension  based  upion 
explanation  and  interpretation.  Nei- 
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tLer  the  Gestaltist  nor  the  Thorn- 
(likean  denies  that  animals  possess 
certain  potentialities  for  learning  and 
neither  denies  that  learning  may  take 
place  under  optimal  conditions.  But 
each  vigorously,  and  sometimes  vehe¬ 
mently,  opposes  the  other’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  phenomenon.  Nor  do  ad¬ 
herents  to  both  the  behavioristic  and 
Gestalt  theories  fail  to  agree  that  the 
concept  of  environment  is  important 
and  necessary  in  understanding  psy¬ 
chological  events.  They  part  ways, 
however,  when  it  comes  to  theoretical 
implications  and  explanations  which 
have  to  do  with  the  exact  nature  of 
the  relationship  existing  l>etween  the 
organism  and  its  environment  and 
w'ith  the  extensity  of  the  behavior  sec¬ 
tor  validly  subject  to  inquiry. 

So  disciples  of  the  different  groups 
go  their  separate  ways  and  struggle 
in  vain  to  convince  rival  systematizers 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  structuralist  explains  psy¬ 
chology  in  terms  of  introspective  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  mental  process  into  its  ele¬ 
mentary  feelings,  images,  and  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  the  behaviorist’s  interpretation 
disregards  reference  to  mind,  and 
finds  psychology'  to  include  only  the 
simple  and  analyzable  motor  responses 
to  environmental  stimuli;  and  the  ex¬ 
pounder  of  Gestalt  princi})les  seeks  to 
relate  l)ehavior  to  the  psycho- physical 
field  and  to  explain  psychology  in 
light  of  an  organismic-environmental 
whole.  The  chief  Ixuie  of  contention 
obviously  is  that  of  explanation.  In 
so  far  as  the  individual  systems  limit 
their  concern  to  a  description  of  events 
as  they  oecur  they  appear  to  Ite,  to  a 
large  extent,  mutually  acceptable,  and 
tl  eir  contrasts  tend  to  vanish.  When 
theoretical  implications  arc  intro<luced 


the  old  barriers  become  as  evident  as 
ever. 

Needless  to  say,  no  one  system  yet 
invented  is  complete  in  its  explanation 
and  able  to  stand  on  its  own  theoreti¬ 
cal  bases  against  all  other  viewpoints. 
Might  it  not  be  propitious,  then,  to 
suggest  that,  in  the  name  of  common 
agrt*ement  and  psychological  advance¬ 
ment,  e.xplanations  b<‘  temporarily  set 
aside  and  a  logically  inclusive  and  e.x- 
clnsive  description  of  psychology  be 
attempted?  Is  it  not  time  to  consider, 
not  what  psychology  should  be,  but, 
what  the  observed  faxts  which  have 
lM‘en  recorded  through  study  and  re¬ 
search  reveal  psychology  to  be? 

Some  Requisites  of  an  Adequate 
Definition 

Before  attempting  the  formulation 
of  such  a  <lefinition  of  psychology’  as 
has  just  been  projmsed,  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  state  briefly  the  position  and  the  I 
basic  considerations  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  yvriter,  should  be  held 
in  mind  in  compounding  any  adequate  i 
description  of  this  sort. 

First,  let  us  agree,  psychology  may 
he  considere<l  to  Ix^  scientific.  To 
make  this  assumption  does  not  nu'an  ^ 
that  one  blindly  ignores  the  relative 
lack  of  exactness  found  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  generalizing  as  compared  to  that 
of  other  scientific  branches.  Admit-  ’ 
t(‘dly,  psychology  »loes  not  experience 
the  successful  quantitative  estimation, 
not  the  consistency  of  results,  of  the 
physical  sciences.  But  a  science  is  > 
such  for  its  nu'thods  and  its  aims  as 
well  as  for  its  e.xactitude.  Constancy 
and  verification  of  findings  an*  seldom 
obtained  in  any  field  Infforc  extended 
development  and  refinement  of  tech- 
nicjues  and  method  have  occurred. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  the  goals  of  psy- 
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chologA’  are  the  goals  of  any  and  all 
scientific  endeavor,  prediction  and  con¬ 
trol,  psychology  is  scientific.  It  is 
classifiable  as  a  science  because  its 
aims  and  objectives  are  consonant  with 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  science  in 
general. 

Again,  psychology  is  scientific  in 
method.  The  attainment  of  prediction 
and  control  follow  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  inductive  method.  And 
contemporary  psychologv'  subscribes, 
with  few’  exceptions,  to  the  inductive 
approach  in  the  understanding  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  Psychological  methods  may 
b('  experimental  (including  carefully 
controlled  introspection  as  w’ell  as  “ob¬ 
jective”  observation )  or  they  may  be 
empirical  (including  the  genetic  and 
clinical  approaches),  but  the  reason¬ 
ing  must  always  begin  with  facts  and 
must  lead  to  conclusions  which  are 
justified  by  the  facts.  As  in  aim, 
then,  so  in  method  psychology  may  bi‘ 
regarded  a  science. 

A  suitable  definition  of  psychology, 
it  follows,  must  be  in  keeping  with 
scientific  ideals  and  methods. 

A  second  requisite  of  an  adequate 
description  of  psychology  demands 
that  the  unique  field  in  w’hich  the  psy¬ 
chologist  researches  and  to  w’hich  he 
alone  contributes  Iw*  indicated.  While 
findings  in  the  allied  branches  of 
physiology-  and  sociology,  or  the  lx)r- 
derline  areas  of  physiological  psychol¬ 
ogy,  social  psychology,  and  the  like, 
are  not  to  lx‘  neglected,  the  special 
field  of  psychology  must  be  empha¬ 
sized.  An  inclusive  and  exclusive  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  |)sychological  field 
is  neeessary. 

Again,  the  definition  which  is  sought 
should  W  eclectic.  It  should  be  one 
which  will  describe  the  major  observ¬ 


able  dimensions  of  behavior  without 
resorting  to  implicating  explanations. 
Such  a  description  as  is  desired  would 
fit,  approximately,  all  psychological 
systems.  It  would  welcome  all  validly 
and  reliably  obtained  facts  regardless 
of  the  particular  approach  employed 
or  of  the  systematic  position  of  the 
investigator.  But  explanation  would 
bo  left  to  the  metaphysician  for  the 
time,  and  psychology,  unburdened, 
would  become  impressively  more  in¬ 
ductive,  scientific,  and  meaningful. 

The  Unique  Field  of  Psychology 

A  description  which  purposes  to 
satisfy  the  above  stated  requirements 
has  been  suggested  by  the  writer.’ 
Psychology  is  defined  as  the  cdtempt 
to  understand  the  conditions  and 
changes  of  that  observable  organismic 
behavior,  both  direct  and  symbolic, 
V'hich  is  capable  of  variation  through 
the  process  known  as  learning  or  ac¬ 
quiring. 

According  to  this  definition  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  interested,  first  of  all,  in  the 
behavior  of  living  organisms.  The 
term  “Ix'havior”  is  employed  in  a 
broad  sense  and  is  not  limited  in 
meaning  to  overt  activity.  It  may  as 
yvell  include  the  symbolic  behavior 
representative  of  speech  and  thought, 
the  self-obsery’e<l  behavior  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ('xperiencing  an  after-image,  or 
the  molar  Ix'havior  in  a  psycho-physi¬ 
cal  field  emphasized  by  the  Gestaltist. 

Xe.xt,  in  order  to  qualify  as  psycho¬ 
logical  subject-matter,  organismic  be¬ 
havior  must  be  observable.  That  is 
to  .say,  it  must  be  such  behavior  as  can 
Ix'  recognized  and  subjected  to  .scru¬ 
tiny  and  study.  The  methods  of  sci¬ 
ence  are  applicable  only  to  those  phe 
nomena  which  are  capable  of  observa¬ 
tion. 


1  Hvans,  I).  G.,  "The  Major  Ol)»ervabIe  Dlmenaions  of  Behavior.”  J.  Gen.  Psychol.,  1938, 
19,  63-77. 
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And  finally,  the  l)ehavior  with  which 
psychology  is  primarily  concerned  is 
variable  behavior.  It  is  that  behavior 
which  has  been  learned  or  which  is 
capable  of  change  through  learning. 
In  this  statement  the  unique  interest, 
and  field,  of  psychology  are  revealed. 
The  problem  of  learning  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  psychological  problem. 

It  is  to  the  point  here  to  recall  that 
during  the  course  of  its  development 
each  of  the  academic  branches  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  particular  sphere  of  inquiry 
and,  though  overlapping  of  subject- 
matters  occurs,  a  given  study  realizes 
itf  greatest  success  wdth  respect  to  its 
special  and  exclusive  area.  In  the 
search  to  discover  a  unique  psychologi¬ 
cal  field  the  phenomena  of  learning 
comprised  the  one  problem  which  stood 
apart  from  all  other  major  consid¬ 
erations.  Learning  (including  both 
learned  responses  and  those  subject  to 
variation  through  learning)  is,  there¬ 
fore,  declared  to  be  the  special  interest 
of  psychology. 

Now  it  is  not  presumed  that  psy¬ 
chology  can  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  other  fields  of  inquiry  contribut¬ 
ing  to  human  understanding.  Such 
independence  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  among  the  sciences.  Psy¬ 
chology  obviously  draws  heavily  upon 
related  fields,  and  this  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  those  w’hich  inves¬ 
tigate  other  aspects  of  animal  behav¬ 
ior.  It  is  necessary  for  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  in  understanding  learned  re¬ 
sponses  to  include  in  the  scope  of  his 
study  such  causal  factors  as  exist  and 
operate  in  the  physical  and  social 
milieu  in  which  the  organismic  be¬ 
havior  has  its  setting.  There  is  fre¬ 
quently  occasion  to  investigate  (and 
to  accept  from  other  sources  results 
pertaining  to)  such  problems  as  those 


of  the  neural  accompaniments  of  be¬ 
havior,  the  effects  of  incretions  and 
their  hormones  on  response,  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  “personality,”  social  atti¬ 
tudes,  social  behavior  in  general,  and 
others. 

Actually,  though  constituting  the 
subject-matters  of  different  fields,  all 
of  these  refer,  in  one  manner  or  an- 
orher,  to  the  phenomenon  called  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  so  doing  they  also  fall 
within  the  boundaries  of  psychology. 
For  example,  learning  apparently 
takes  place  only  when  stimulation  ex¬ 
cites  the  receptors  to  activity  and 
\\hen,  through  the  aid  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  certain  correlations 
are  brought  about.  These  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  neurological  operations  are  of 
foremost  significance  for  the  psycholo¬ 
gist.  Likewise,  because  of  their 
karned  nature  and  l>ecau8e  of  their 
effect  upon  learning,  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  group  life  are,  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  their  origins,  encompassed  in 
the  psychological  field.  In  so  far  as 
physiological  and  social  conditions 
contribute  to  learning  (and  often  rep¬ 
resent  complexes  of  learned  reactions 
acquired  through  previous  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  as  w’ell)  psychology  is  right¬ 
fully  a  co-investigator  of  these  associ¬ 
ated  phenomena. 

Factors  Which  Influence  Learning 

Needless  to  say,  the  several  indi¬ 
vidual  factors  which  affect  behavior 
acquisition  are  embraced  in  the  psy¬ 
chological  field  proper  and  are  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest.  They  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  ade<]uate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  p.sycliologv'  because  they,  too, 
are  uniquely  psychological  subject- 
matter.  Of  particular  significance  are 
two  major  sets  of  conditions,  made  up 
of  (a)  the  various  aspects  of  the  stim¬ 
ulus  situation,  and  (b)  the  behavior 
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foterUiah  possessed  hy  the  organism. 

Since  the  direction  and  extent  of 
learning,  or  behavior  variation,  seem 
to  be  determined,  first,  by  specific 
ftimtdi  (or  environmental  relation¬ 
ships),  and  second,  by  such  capacities, 
apparently  basically  native  to  the  or¬ 
ganism,  as  aptitude,  persistence,  and 
response  to  determinants  of  energy  re¬ 
lease  (motivational  factors,  including 
emotional  phenomena),  these,  too, 
have  a  place  in  the  spwial  field  of 
psychology  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  indicate.  To  understand  learned 
behavior  requires,  then,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  environment,  both 
intra-  and  extra-organic,  and  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
sponse,  the  limits  of  its  continuance, 
and  the  predisposition  of  the  organism. 

Recapitulation 

Psychological  study,  embracing  the 
investigation  of  those  phenomena 
called  neural,  perceptual,  emotional, 
observational,  imaginative,  lingual, 
and  the  like,  we  observe  may  be 
thought  of  as  being  concerned,  ulti¬ 
mately  and  essentially,  with  that  be¬ 
havior  which  is  learned  or  is  capable 
of  change  through  learning,  and  with 
the  causal  factors  which  contribute  to 
learning,  including  environmental  in¬ 
fluences  and  the  capacities,  or  poten¬ 
tialities,  of  the  responding  organism. 

This  definition  as  sketchily  outlined 
constitutes  in  no  sense  an  attempt  at 
explanation.  Rather,  it  represents 
simply  an  effort  to  isolate  and  point 
out  the  unique  psychological  field  as 
it  appears  in  the  light  of  practicabil¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  writer’s  contention 
that  only  when  the  interpretative  em¬ 
phases  of  systematic  presentations  and 
“schools”  are  disregarded  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  essential  psychological 


problem  attempted  will  unified  and 
clarified  psychology  become  possible. 

Psychological-Educaiiondl 

Relationships 

With  the  foregoing  discussion  in 
mind  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  the 
closeness  of  psychology  to  the  allied 
field  of  education.  The  purposes  of 
education  are  to  promote  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  and  man  and, 
ultimately,  to  enhance  the  individual’s 
adjustment  to  the  physical  and  social 
worlds  in  which  he  lives.  While  a 
close  relationship  between  educational 
f)ractices  and  psychological  principles 
has  long  been  proclaimed,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  psychology  stated  in  this  pres¬ 
entation  emphasizes  more  than  ever 
the  proximity  and  overlapping  of  the 
two  fields.  Psychology  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  abstract  as  it  goes  about  pro¬ 
viding  a  ground-work  of  generaliza¬ 
tions:  describing  what  appears  to  take 
place  when  the  organism  learns,  how 
this  learning  is  brought  about,  how 
learning  affects  subsequent  experience 
and  subsequent  learning,  and  other 
matters  which  contribute  to  the  total 
response  picture.  Education,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  basically  concerned 
with  the  learning  problem,  is  less  in¬ 
terested  in  abstractions.  It  is  more 
immediately  practical.  Education  as 
a  method  consists  of  a  body  of  prao- 
tices  which  are  employed  in  an  effort 
to  direct  learning  and  to  accomplish 
learning  which  is  of  individual  and 
social  value  most  efficiently. 

The  definition,  or  description,  of 
psychology  offered  here  is  introduced 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  field  and  to  indicate  certain  educa¬ 
tional  implications.  It  will  be  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  educator  in  that  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  two  fields  of  endeavor  is 
accentuated. 
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Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Minor.  Chopin 
(OpuH  21).  Alfred  Cortot,  pianist,  aaaist- 
ed  by  an  orfheatra  conducted  by  John 
ItarbiroUi.  The  RCA-Victor  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.  .Mbum  M-.567 ;  $8.00. 

Frederic  Chopin  (1810-1849)  is,  {)erhap8, 
the  most  unique  flgiire  in  that  lonjj  series 
of  startlinff  ffeniuses  whose  careers  have 
made  brilliant  the  pai^es  of  the  history  of 
fl'reat  music.  He  had  no  precursors  and 
neither  has  he  had  any  disciples.  He  is 
not  a  link  in  an  evolutionary  chain  in 
the  sense  that  Mozart  can  be  considere<l 
a  link  between  Haydn  and  Heethoven.  He 
is  Chopin  and  Chopin  alone. 

Chopin  wrote  only  for  the  piano  and, 
even  more  than  Schumann  and  Liszt,  he 
is  the  real  creator  of  the  piano  style. 
Nor  was  ('hopin  a  traditionalist.  He 
wrote  no  sonatas  in  the  approve<l  style 
f»f  Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven.  Chopin 
conijioseil  (lances:  waltzes,  ix>lonaises,  and 
mazurkas.  He  also  wrote  pieces  of  sheer 
fantasy:  preludes,  irapromptu.s,  ballads, 
niK'turnes,  and  etudes.  His  comiK»sitions 
are  the  essence  of  romanticism  and  in 
them  he  expressed  all  the  human  emo¬ 
tions. 

Chopin  was  born  in  Poland,  near  the 
city  of  Warsaw,  in  1810.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Nancy,  France,  was  a  tutor  to 
the  only  son  of  the  Countess  Skarbek. 
Madame  Chopin  was  a  Polish  woman. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  young  Fred¬ 
eric  displayed  an  interest  in  the  piano 
and  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  ovation  when  he  played 
upon  this  in.strument  at  a  public  concert. 
By  1827  ('hopin  had  already  be<-ome  a 
well-known  concert  pianist  and  his  tours 
throughout  Kuroi>e  were  sensational.  On 
Novenil)er  1,  18.31,  Chopin  left  Poland 

never  to  return.  Ere  leaving,  one  of  his 
friends  presented  him  with  a  vial  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  earth  of  his  natal 
land.  It  was  to  Paris  that  Chopin  went 
and  his  presence  there  created  a  i>erfect 
furor.  It  was  the  Paris  of  the  great  sa¬ 


lons  and  Chopin  became  a  “lion.”  After 
his  unsuccessful  engagement  with  Maria 
Wodzinska,  which  grieved  him  deeply, 
('hopin  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mad¬ 
ame  (Jeorge  Sand  and  a  liason  developed 
l>etween  the  two.  The  novelist  and  the 
composer  were  little  calculated  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  the  liason  remains 
one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  history  of 
such  unions.  In  1838  Madame  Sand  took 
Ch«»pin  to  the  Balearic  Isles  and  there  the 
disease,  which  was  finally  to  carry  off  the 
c<»mposer,  made  rapid  strides.  UiM>n  the 
return  of  the  pair,  their  time  was  spent 
in  I’aris  and  at  the  country  estate  of 
Madame  Sand  at  Nohant.  The  rupture 
which  was  Inevitable  occurred  in  1847. 
.\pparently  Madame  Sand  was  tiring  of 
playing  the  r»>le  a  “sister  of  charity”  to 
her  “dear  sick  man.”  Chopin’s  malady 
now  made  terrific  progress  and  in  the  Hc- 
tol>er  of  1849  laryngeal  phthisis  carried 
off  the  composer,  ('hopin  was  buried  in 
the  Pere-Lachaise  cemetery  in  Paris,  and 
a  friendly  hand  cast  on  his  bier  a  little 
of  the  natal  earth  the  composer  had 
brought  with  him  from  Poland  some 
twenty  years  before. 

Chopin  wrote  two  concert i  for  piano 
aiid  orchestra.  UC.\-Victor  has  just  re¬ 
leased  a  splendid  recording  of  the  .second 
of  these  with  the  great  IVench  artist, 
.Alfred  Cortot,  as  the  soloist.  .An  orches¬ 
tra,  under  the  directi«»n  of  ,Tohn  Barbirolli 
of  the  New  A'ork  Philharmonic  Symphony 
,S(K*lety,  accompanies  M.  ('ortot.  The  re¬ 
cording  is  excellent  in  every  way  and  the 
album  constitutes  a  magnificent  example 
of  the  work  of  Chopin  in  a  major  music 
fc-rm. 

Symphony  No.  98,  in  B  Flat  Major. 
Haydn  (.Salomon  No.  4).  Howard  Barlow 
and  the  C<*lumbia  Broadc.nsting  S^iuphony. 
The  Columbia  Ret'ording  ('orp.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  Masterworks  M-370;  $5.00. 

Franz  ,Iosef  Haydn  (1732-1809)  com- 
po.sed  over  one  hundred  thirty  symphonies 
but  until  recent  years  he  has  been  repre- 
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iwnted  on  records  by  only  a  few  of  his 
more  popular  works  in  this  form  —  the 
“Surprise,”  the  “Clock,”  the  “Military,” 
and  the  “London.”  During  the  past  few 
years,  however,  many  of  the  lesser-known 
symphonies  of  this  prolific  composer  have 
been  finding  their  way  into  the  repertories 
of  our  great  symphony  orchestras  and 
into  the  libraries  of  recorded  music.  The 
Columbia  Recording  Corporation  has  just 
issue<i  this  very  lovely  recording  of  one 
of  the  most  unique  of  the  Haydn  sym¬ 
phonies.  The  Symphony  No.  98  is  not  at 
all  in  the  traditional  style  of  the  com- 
p<,ser  and  the  customary  gaiety  of  Haydn 
is  absent.  The  reason  for  this  more 
sombre  work  is  easily  found  -Haydn  had 
just  learned  of  the  death  of  his  pupil  and 
colleague  Mozart  when  he  set  to  work  to 
prepare  the  sketches  for  this  B-flat  major 
symphony.  The  work  was  finished  in 
1791  and  was  first  played  at  the  third  of 
the  Salomon  concerts  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rtmms  in  London  on  Marsh  25. 
Haydn  himself  conducted  from  the  harp¬ 
sichord  while  Salomon  was  the  concert 
master.  The  work  was  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  the  first  ami  last  movement  being 
encore<l.  Haydn  scored  this  symphony  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trum¬ 
pets.  timpani,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  life  of  “Papa”  Haydn  was  a  long 
and  happy  one.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  days  Haydn  reside<l  with  his  noble 
patron,  the  Prince  Esterhaz-y,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  great  estate  in  Hungary.  .\n  in- 
ciedible  amount  of  music  was  needed  in 
the  princely  mansion  and  Haydn  com¬ 
posed  all  of  it.  Every  morning  he  com¬ 
posed;  in  the  afterntmn  he  rehearsed  his 
musicians  and,  in  the  evening,  he  con- 
ducte<l  one  or  more  concerts  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  or  after  dinner.  Said  Haydn  in 
later  years;  “My  prince  was  always  sat¬ 
isfied  with  my  works;  not  only  did  I  en¬ 
joy  the  encouragement  of  constant  appro¬ 
bation,  but  finding  myself  at  the  head  of 
an  orchestra  entirely  obe<lient  to  ray  or¬ 
ders.  I  could  make  e.xperlments.  try  out 
effects;  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  world,  I  had  nothing  to  trouble  me, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  be  original.” 

Haydn’s  fame  spread  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  his  native  .\ustria  and  eventually 
he  was  lured  to  Ixmdon  where  he  was  re¬ 


ceived  w'ith  great  enthusiasm.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  classic  sonata  form 
and  with  the  s^miphony  that  Haydn  is 
chiefly  remembered.  Bach  and  Handel 
bed  prepared  the  ground  and  Haydn 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  inventions  of 
his  predecessors.  It  was  in  his  sympho¬ 
nies  and  in  his  quartet  that  Haydn  gave 
the  most  striking  evidences  of  his  rare 
genius. 

Concert!  Gross!  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
6).  Handel  (Opus  6).  The  Boyd  Neel 
String  Orchestra  and  Soloists.  The  Decca 
Recortl  Co.,  N.  Y.  Discs  25655-25667 ;  $9.75. 

.\lt hough  fJeorge  Frederic  Handel  (1685- 
1759)  was  born  in  Halle,  Saxony,  he  is 
reveretl  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
composers.  Handel’s  father  was  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  he  vigorously  opposed  his  son’s 
tendency  toward  music.  Nevertheless  the 
boy  secretly  learned  as  much  as  he  could 
about  music  and  playing  the  clavichord, 
and  eventually  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  patron  who  saw  to  it  that  the  lad’s 
musical  training  was  not  neglected.  By 
1712  Handel  was  in  t'ngland  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  who 
bad  subsidized  the  composer  and  wanted 
him  at  home.  It  was  embarrassing  some¬ 
what  later  when  that  same  Elector  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  English  throne  and  found 
Composer  Handel  already  on  the  scene. 
Compositions  dedicated  to  the  royal  po¬ 
tentate,  however,  soon  won  over  the  king, 
and  Handel  found  in  his  lord  a  staunch 
friend  and  support.  Handel  wrote  twelve 
ronrerti  gro»«\  of  which  the  first  six  have 
l)een  recorded  by  the  Boyd  Neel  String 
Orchestra  of  England  and  released  by  the 
Decca  Company.  .\11  are  filled  with  the 
spontaneity  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
Handel’s  music. 

SINOLE  DISCS 

Miss  Marian  .Anderson,  the  great  Negro 
contralto,  is  heard  on  a  recent  Victor  disc 
singing  two  very  lovely  spirituals.  These 
are  Sometimen  I  Feel  Like  a  Motherless 
Child  and  I  Don't  Feel  Xo-Ways  Tired 
(Victor  1982;  Sl.JSO).  Miss  Anderson’s 
voice  is  always  very  beautiful  and  in  the 
great  spirituals  of  her  race  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  lovely.  Another  single  disc  from 
Victor  includes  a  number  of  very  popular 
numbers  played  by  the  noted  Boston 
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“Pops"  Orchestra  under  the  baton  of  its 
colorful  leader,  Mr.  Arthur  Fiedler.  The 
selections  are  the  Cradle  dong  and  the 
Waltz  in  A  Flat,  both  by  Brahms,  and  the 
Perpetuum  .\fobile  by  Johann  Strauss 
i(Victor  4435;  $1.00).  Needless  to  say,  the 
disc  is  a  spirited  one.  ns  is  every  per¬ 
formance  by  the  “Pops.” 

Some  recent  Columbia  sinf^les  include  a 
fine  recording  of  The  White  Peacock  by 
the  .Vmerican  composer  Charles  Tomlin¬ 
son  Oriffes  and  playe<l  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Symphony  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Howard  Barlow  (Columbia 
17140-D;  $1.00).  Mr.  Grlffes  was  b<»rn  in 
1884  and  in  his  brief  career  gave  great 
promise.  Death  brought  to  a  close  the 
life  of  this  potential  genius  in  1920.  The 


White  Peacock  is  one  of  four  fetches 
written  by  Oriffes  after  poems  by  WilHaa 
Sharp  and  in  its  original  form  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  piece  for  piano  alone.  The 
work  created  a  sensation  at  its  premiere 
and  was  heralded  as  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  A  second  Columbia  disc  offers  two 
arias  in  the  traditional  manner  of  the 
Italian  hel  canto  school  of  opera.  .Mario 
Basiola,  a  former  baritone  of  the  .Metro¬ 
politan,  sings  the  Racconto  del  Pastort 
from  Cilea’s  l/Arlexiana  and  the  Raccogli 
c  calme  from  Ponchielli’s  little  known  ft 
Figliuol  Prodigo  (Columbia  69602-D; 
$1.50).  The  ('ilea  opera  is  a  favorite  in 
Italy  and  it  contains  some  very  lovely 
music.  Ponchielli  is  best  known  for  his 
La  Oioronda. 
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Problems  in  Modern  Education.  E.  I). 
Lahorde,  editor.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1939. 

'Fhis  book  is  a  compilation  of  addresses 
given  at  the  conference  of  Young  Public 
School  Masters  hehl  at  Harrow,  England, 
in  1938.  If  this  book  is  indicative  of  the 
caliber  of  the  addresses  usually  presented 
to  such  a  group,  apparently  English  school 
masters  are  use<l  to  heavier  and  more 
philosophical  educational  programs  than 
are  our  .\merican  secondary  teachers.  It 
may  l>e  that  we  have  underestimated  the 
neeil  and  desire  of  our  secondary  teachers 
for  deeper  and  less  so-called  practical  pro¬ 
grams  than  have  been  presented  to  them. 

The  late  Professor  Colvin  used  to  say 
that  the  greatest  need  of  .\merican  edu¬ 
cation  was  a  real  philosophy  of  education. 
He  was  not  mi.staken  in  this.  We  need 
to  probe — at  least  among  maturer  teach¬ 
ers — for  the  fundamentals  rather  than  to 
give  so  much  time  as  we  do  to  ways  ami 
means  of  administration  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

When  this  has  l)een  said,  it  ma.v  be 
quwstioned  if  such  a  program  as  offered 
at  Harrow  is  highly  productive.  The  first 
four  addresses  pertain  to  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  education.  The  address  of 
Sir  (\vril  Northwood  is  inspiring  and 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone. 


whether  a  teacher  or  not.  But  even  if 
inspiring,  the  address  might  well  have 
come  closer  to  the  everyday  needs  of 
these  secondary  teachers.  Dean  Inge’s 
mldress  on  “What  is  Christianity?”  is  too 
general  to  l>e  «if  large  service  to  his  audi- 
eni'e.  If  Dean  Inge  has  borne  the  title 
of  “The  Gloomy  Dean.”  in  this  book  he  is 
a  .star  of  the  first  magnitude  for  bright¬ 
ness  and  interest  in  comparison  with  the 
address  of  Professor  .lohn  Maemurray  of 
the  University  of  London,  who  had  only 
words  of  pessimism  and  futility.  If  the 
conference  was  stimulated  in  high  degree 
by  the  addre.sses  on  the  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  education,  the  review’er  is  sur- 
priae<l.  .\nd  yet  the  great  private  schools 
of  England  and  .America  focus  attention 
on  the  development  of  Christian  charac¬ 
ter.  For  the  most  part  the  addresses 
above  referreil  to  missed  their  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  address  on  “Education  and  Moral¬ 
ity”  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
development  of  the  moral  and  ethical  ca¬ 
pacities  of  children  and  youth  but  to  its 
audience  ought  to  have  been  fuller  on 
adole.scent  ethics.  “The  Crisis  of  Free- 
df'm  in  Education”  is  indefinite  but  whole¬ 
some.  “International  Education”  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  methmls  used 
at  the  International  School  at  Montana, 
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Switzerland.  Mr.  Johnston  has  a  message 
on  “Curriculum  Reform”  of  value  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  every  country,  but  the  same  thing 
is  being  said  in  America  and  elsewhere : 
that  the  school  must  not  reduce  by  its 
routine  the  mental  alertness  and  deeper 
interests  of  the  boy  or  girl ;  It  must  cul¬ 
tivate  taste  for  go^nl  reading;  it  must  not 
make  examinations  the  masters  of  the 
curriculum.  This  address  is  a  plea  for  a 
more  psychological  program  for  the 
youth.  This  is  good  gospel  for  any  school 
but  especially  for  the  conservative  public 
schools  of  England. 

The  reviewer  questions  if  there  were 
enough  new  ideas  in  this  conference  and 
of  such  value  as  to  ju.stify  the  expense  of 
printing  the  proceedings.  Most  of  what 
was  said  has  been  as  well  said  elsewhere; 
it  was  only  neces-sary  that  the  schools 
put  this  material  at  the  service  of  their 
masters. — .Vrthi^r  H.  Wii.de,  Hoston  Uni- 
\er8ity  School  of  Education. 

High-School  Journalism.  Ry  Ffprarx 
and  Latruhe.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2.00. 

Here  are  464  pages  of  u.seful  explana¬ 
tion  and  example  on  the  subject  of  high- 
school  journalism.  It  is  a  big  book  for 
the  money. 

The  authors  are  Harold  Sjiears,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  secondary  education 
in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Charles  H.  Lawshe, 
Jr.,  instructor  in  the  department  of  ap¬ 
plied  psychology  at  Purdue  University. 
According  to  the  pxiblishers,  Mr.  Spears 
“was  for  many  years  connecte<l  with  va¬ 
rious  large  city  newspapers”  and  Mr. 
Lawshe  makes  a  goo<l  author  for  a  jour¬ 
nalism  text  because,  human  problems  be¬ 
ing  the  stuff  out  of  which  news  is  made, 
he  has  had  much  experience  in  untying 
the  knots  of  personal  maladjustment. 

After  each  chapter  come  page  after 
page  of  examples  from  various  high- 
school  papers.  Other  illustrations,  espe¬ 
cially  drawings,  are  numerous  throughout 
the  book,  a  very  happy  circumstance  be¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Spears  is  not  only  a  writer 
but  an  artist  with  the  drawing  pen.  Pho¬ 


tographs  illustrating  newspaper  processes, 
however,  are  conspicuously  absent. 

.\dequacy  of  treatment  has  been  the 
authors’  prime  consideration.  Topics  that 
have  never  got  their  just  desserts  before 
—  for  example,  detailed  discussions  on 
the  three  assoi'iations  spoiusoring  high- 
sch<x>l  journali.sm — get  them  in  this  text. 
In  fact,  a  few  topics  are  so  well  devel¬ 
oped  that  they  appear  a  bit  overdone. 
There  is  a  large  paragraph,  for  instance, 
telling  just  what  to  do  about  selling  a 
subscription  to  a  pupil  who  has  other 
members  of  the  family  in  school.  There 
is  re<'ommended  even  a  printe<l  form  to 
meet  the  situation. 

And  this  brings  up  the  matter  of  print- 
e<l  forms,  which  is  certainly  overdone. 
More  than  twenty-five  such  blanks  are  de¬ 
scribed,  whereas  ten  would  be  a  very 
healthy  maximum.  With  the  complicated 
bookkeeping  system  recommended  and  a 
score  of  forms  to  fill  out,  staff  members 
might  possibly  forget  the  substance  for 
the  form. 

Teachers  will  miss  discussions  on  the 
dally  newspaper,  on  the  magazine,  and  on 
other  forms  of  adult  journalism ;  likewise 
they  will  regret  the  absence  of  explana¬ 
tions  on  the  school  annual  and  magazine. 
\or  will  teachers  like  very  much  the  ex¬ 
ercises  under  the  heading  of  “Work 
Sheets.”  They  are  over  brief,  and  some 
smack  of  just  “busy  work.”  During  the 
first  semester  the  teacher’s  job  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  highly  useful  set  of  skills  that 
can  be  put  into  service  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  semester  when  the  student  works  on 
the  staff.  For  such  a  task  the  teacher 
must  have  interesting  exercises,  most  of 
which  lend  themselves  to  thorough  check- 
ing. 

The  teaching  philosophy  behind  the 
school  newspaper  as  expressed  in  this 
book  is  just  right.  There  is  suitable  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  importance  of  organization 
— one  adapted  to  the  school — and  on  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility. — Carl  O.  Miller, 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane, 
Wash. 
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Education.  A  Realistic  Appraisal,  1939. 
By  Porter  Sargent.  A  reprint  from  the 
twenty-third  edition  of  A  Handbook  of 
Private  Schools.  Publisheii  by  Porter 
Sargent,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

The  Singlin’  Gatherin’.  Tunes  from  the 
Southern  .Appalachians.  By  Jean  Thomati 
and  JoKeph  .4.  Leeder.  $2.00.  Silver  Bur- 
dot  t  Co. 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  Volume  III.  Upper  Grades. 
By  Robert  Lee  Morton.  $2.80.  Silver 
Burdett  Co. 

Perspective  Kade  Easy.  A  Step-by- 
step  Method  for  I.iearning  the  Basis  of 
Drawing.  By  Ernent  R.  'Sorting.  $1.40. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Failing  Student.  A  Study  of 
Academic  Failure  and  the  Implication  for 
Education.  By  Kenneth  L.  Heaton  and 
Vivian  Weedon.  $2.50.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

When  Youth  Leave  School.  The  Re¬ 
gents'  Inquiry.  By  Ruth  E.  Eckert  and 
Thotnax  O.  Marnhatt.  $3.00.  The  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Mathematics  of  Statistics.  By  John  F. 
Kenney.  Part  I,  $2.50;  Part  II,  $2.25; 
Combined  Volume.  $4.00.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc. 

Public  Education  and  Economic  Trends. 
By  T.  L.  Norton.  $1.50.  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Integration  at  Work.  By  B.  J.  R. 
S  tot  per  and  Henry  C.  Fenn.  $1.85.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columhia  University. 

A  History  of  the  Position  of  Dean 
of  Women  in  a  Selected  Group  of  Co-edu¬ 
cational  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
Uniteel  States.  By  Lulu  Holmes,  Ph.D. 
$1.60.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 


The  Contributions  of  Cumulative  Per¬ 
sonnel  Records  to  a  Teacher- Education 
Program.  By  Rebecca  Catherine  Tamil, 
Ph.D.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University. 

Education  for  Citizenship  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  Is8ue<l  bv’  The  .Association 
for  Education  in  Citizenship.  $1.75.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press. 

Voice  and  Speech  Problems.  Revised 
Edition.  By  Letitia  Raubicheck,  Estelle 
H.  Davis  and  L.  .Adele  Carll.  $1.60.  l*ren- 
tice-Hall,  Inc. 

A  History  of  Education  Chart.  By 
Lester  B.  Sands  nrd  John  C.  .Almack, 
Stanford  Lniveiaity  Press. 

Speech  Education.  By  Sara  M.  Barber. 
$1.60.  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

The  Background  of  Modern  Nations. 
B\  C.  //.  McClure,  Charles  C.  Scheck  and 
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